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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Middle East Aflame 


In the last issue of The Political Quarterly (published on October 1) 
we discussed the Suez Canal situation so far as it had then developed. 
We said that it was essential to resist Colonel Nasser’s claims to 
exclusively Egyptian control of the Canal; but we also said that the 
way in which the British and French Governments began to resist 
those claims was indefensible, and that all military threats should 
have been omitted and the raatter laid before the United Nations. 

The events which have taken place in Egypt since the beginning 
of November are of enormous importance to the world. First came 
the advance of the Israeli army into the Sinai peninsula, where the 
Egyptian army was engaged in training a large number of troops to 
be used in invading Israel territory. The movement was highly 
successful from a military point of view. This was followed 2 a 
United Nations resolution, proposed by the United States, con- 
demning Israeli aggression. This resolution was in our opinion 
quite unjustified having regard to the smouldering state of war 
which has been in existence between Israel and the neighbouring 
Arab states for several years. The United Nations has hitherto 
taken no effective steps to end this war. The Mixed Armistice 
Commissions can be regarded as little more than referees who blow 
their whistles when a member of one of the opposing teams is 
offside. 

Shortly after the resolution the British and French Governments 
announced their intention of occupying Egypt in order to end the 
fighting between Egypt and Israel, and to maintain free navigation 
of the Canal. Neither of these objectives was the real purpose of the 
Allied action, which took the form of bombarding the Egyptian 
airfields, destroying their aeroplanes, tanks, and broadcasting 
stations, and landing a force in Port Said. The real aims of this 
aggressive action were to ae the downfall of Colonel 
Nasser, to compel the Egyptian Government to accept some form of 
international administration or control of the Canal on the lines 

roposed by the London Conference, and generally to check 
Eoyptian expansionist designs. 


Fanatical Nationalism and the Response 


The Anglo-French action has had disastrous consequences from 
several points of view. It has led to the United Kingdom and 
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French Governments being censured by a vast majority of delegates 
to the Assembly of the United Nations. It has led to the most 
serious rift in the Commonwealth which has occurred since the 
adherence of its Asian members, who openly and strongly oppose 
the action taken by the British Government. Whatever internal 
reasons may have led Mr. Nehru to support the Egyptian cause 
throughout this dispute, it is quite certain that all the newly 
independent states of Asia will oppose anything which even faintly 
resembles—or can be alleged to resemble—military aggression, 
imperialism, or colonialism. But in any event it is obvious that the 
Commonwealth can survive only if close and continual consultation 
takes place between the members on all important matters. A 
broad measure of agreement on matters of war and peace and 
foreign policy is essential. 

There is a widespread belief both in this country and throughout 
the world that the allied action was illegal, incompatible with the 
United Nations Charter, and politically inept. We share that view; 
but we certainly do not regard Egypt as a virtuous and innocent 
victim. Colonel Nasser has flagrantly contravened the international 
order. He has openly fomented military aggression against Israel 
and has supported the rebel forces in North Africa in many different 
ways. His seizure of the Canal was the expression of a fanatical 
nationalism. It evoked from the British and French Governments 
a response which was in a different way equally the expression of 
an outmoded nationalism. This in turn led to a theatrical display 
of righteous indignation on the part of the Soviet Government, 
combined with threats of military intervention which, if carried out, 
would lead to a third world war. The Soviet Union had itself been 
engaged in a far more brutal action in suppressing the Hungarian 
revolt. 


The Incapacity of UNO 


Neither the United Nations nor any of its members are really 
prepared to deal with situations such as those the world has recently 
confronted. The Security Council is hamstrung by the existence of 
the veto, which prevents it from acting whenever one of its 
permanent members desires. The Assembly is normally ineffective 
because it has no force at its disposal. In the Middle East crisis, the 
military action by Britain and France, and the occupation of the 
Sinai peninsula by Israel, literally forced the United Nations to find 
a substitute for the Anglo-French forces which the Assembly 
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requested should be withdrawn. For this purpose an ad hoc inter- 
national police force, drawn mainly from the smaller powers, was 
hastily raised and dispatched to Egypt. Whether it will succeed in 
preventing further conflict, ensuring peace between Israel and the 
Arab states, and in helping to bring about a reasonable settlement 
of the Canal problem, cannot at present be foreseen. What can be 
foreseen, however, is that the United Nations will continue to be 
incapable of dealing with grave conflicts in which the major powers — 
are concerned so long as the veto is preserved, and UNO is not 
equipped with a permanent international force on which the 
Assembly or the Security Council can call in case of need. 

The Bata sheet, so far as it can be drawn up at the present 
time shows the following items. Gains: removal of the immediate 
Arab threat to annihilate Israel; a display of military incompetence 
by Egypt which may weaken her expansionist aspirations; a 
demonstration that it is not wise to provoke the more powerful 
nations beyond a certain point. Losses: an undermining of the 
international order; a loss of moral authority and political influence 
by Britain and France; a weakening of Commonwealth solidarity; 
the creation of deep discord with the United States. If there can 
one day be added to the gains an elimination of the veto from the 
Charter, and the setting up of a permanent international force, then 
indeed the balance sheet mighe on the whole prove to be a 
favourable one. 


The Attitudes of USSR and USA 


Something should be said of the Soviet attitude. There is, in our 
opinion, little ground for believing that the Soviet Government was 
“encouraged” by the Anglo-French action to impose its will on 
Hungary by a military massacre. It is, perhaps, at least as likely 
that the French and British Governments were “ encouraged” to 
think they could get away with a military coup by the belief that 
the Soviet Government was too preoccupied with the Polish and 
Hungarian situations to be able to turn its attention or send its 
forces elsewhere. Even without these diversions, the USSR would 
not have ventured to intervene if Mr. Dulles and President Eisen- 
hower had not made it clear, for electoral purposes, that the U.S. 
was not involved in the Middle East dispute. But can any nation 
say that it is not involved in an international dispute if that dispute 
produces, or is likely to produce, a threat to the world’s peace? 
The combustion of inflammable material cannot be delayed even 
by a presidential election. 
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The divergencies of outlook and of interest on the Middle East 
questions are so 9 that the United Nations will find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to find a settlement of the Israel-Arab conflict and of 
the Suez Canal dispute acceptable to the countries chiefly concerned. 
The common interest is in peace; but as events have shown, several 
governments are not prepared to —- peace at any price. The 
international police force is scarcely likely to be able to do more 
than prevent breaches of the peace: it will certainly be unable to 
impose unacceptable terms on unwilling governments. 

















THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY 
UNDER EISENHOWER 


R. H. PEAR 


Tue debate on the nature of the American Presidency, its theoretical 
and its desirable characteristics, began even before America had a 
President. In the Federalist No. 70 Hamilton was already arguin 
the merits of a single executive over those of a possible Sill 
executive such as might have resulted had the American Chief 
Executive become a “ President and Council.” In our own day 
prominent students of American administration have argued that 
the presidency, being a burden far too heavy to be hudiend by 
one man, should have its weight divided amongst members of the 
Cabinet, each taking his portion of the me and all bearing, 
corporately, the responsibility of executive government. In this 
debate it is useful to distinguish the approaches which rely on 
appeals to constitutional conservatism and political tradition from 
those which emanate from more detailed studies of problems of 
administration. But having indicated that such a distinction is 
possible, it must at once be recognised that, in fact, in a discussion 
of this type political leanings are difficult to disentangle from 
administrative principle. 

One aspect of this discussion is however distinct; that of the 
“* constitutional ”’ versus the “ leader ” role of the President. How- 
ever much party affiliations may waver or traditionalism be shaken 
by new pribleine in politics, the difference between these two views 
of the presidency goes to the root of political values. A strong 
leader in the position of chief executive assumes that position 
because of a belief that he is, in the office to which he is elected by 
a popular national vote, the organ that represents the popular 
national will. Congress represents “interests” and local factions; 
the Senate, because it is only one-third renewed at every presidential 
election, is not truly representative of either the states or the popular 
will. It follows that if there is and ought to be an expression of the 
national will, it is found in the presidential vote, and the President 
who does not recognise this is avoiding his plain duty—and his 
destiny. 
* The author is Lecturer in Political Science at the London School of Economics & Political 

Science. Author of American Government, 
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The other side of this argument presents itself under the guise 
of a constitutional argument rooted in the U.S. Constitution. There 
the President is not a national leader with general political and 
administrative powers, but a chief executive whose duties are 
carefully described and whose opportunities for initiative in home 
and foreign affairs are limited to making recommendations to 
Congress, or entering into treaties with foreign powers which must 
be ratified by the Senate. Moreover, whatever the present result, 
it was never intended that the President should be the popular 
choice of the voters—it was intended that he would be the careful 
and responsible choice of the presidential electors in the Electoral 
College. 

From time to time this somewhat academic discussion breaks 
out into the open country of popular politics as when the Supreme 
Court of the United States denies that there is in the presidency a 
residue of discretionary authority sufficient to allow President Tru- 
man to seize the steel industry (Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. v. 
Sawyer, 1952); or as when popular feeling gradually asserts itself to 
ratify the 22nd amendment to the Constitution which now debars 
a President from serving more than two terms of office. 

In a general sense the idea of the “ constitutional’ President 
appeals to the conservative mind, while the “stewardship” or 
leader theory is the theme of the progressives. There are of course 
many reservations which ought to be made to such an assertion, as 
for instance, that Hamilton, a hero to most conservatives, was an 
advocate of an active presidency and the fact that the first Republican 
President, Lincoln, was a conspicuously non-“ constitutional ”’ Presi- 
dent. In terms of scholarly as well as of popular history the great 
Presidents have all been leaders—Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, 
Lincoln, Wilson, Franklin Roosevelt—and they were great precisely 
because they were leaders of the nation. One of the difficulties for 
the conservatives has been to discover a great President who was not 
a politically active leader and to explain his greatness in terms that 
could be easily understood. The task has not been easy; Washing- 
ton was a little remote, but now there is Eisenhower. It remains to 
be seen whether world events will allow Eisenhower to continue in 
the lack of national political leadership in which he so clearly 
believes. 

A second aspect of this discussion is the nature of the President’s 
role as chief administrator. Debate on the efficiency of the 
presidency as the institution constitutionally responsible for the total 
supervision of the multifarious departmental and agency activities 
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of federal government, is now just over one hundred years old. In 
the present century we have had the Committee on Economy and 
Efficiency in the Federal government set up by President Taft 
(1910-1913); Roosevelt’s Committee on Administrative Manage- 
ment (1937): and, with Truman, the (Hoover) Commission on the 
Organisation of the Executive Branch of the government, which 
was appointed in 1947 and reported in 1949. All these inquiries 
have been concerned with management questions in the main but 
each has paid attention to the size and scope of governmental 
operations in the period with which it was concerned. None have 
made political or constitutional proposals—these were not required 
by the terms of reference—but each laid emphasis on the contem- 
poy nature of presidential administrative problems and under- 
ined the burdens of the presidency. The slogan of the Committee 
on Administrative Management was “ The President needs Help,” 
while the theme of the Hoover Commission appears to have been 
a continual nagging on the lack of clear lines of authority from the 
President down to his subordinate civil servants; and the Commis- 
sion stressed that the President’s task is impossible without (a) a 
considerable regrouping of federal departments and agencies to 
form a smaller number of non-overlapping units, and (b) more 
skilled and continuous assistance to the President at Cabinet level 
to permit him to supervise efficiently the numerous government 
activities for which he is constitutionally responsible. 

Important results of the 1937 Committee’s recommendations 
were that in 1939 the “‘ Executive Office of President ” was created; 
the President was given six administrative assistants and a few 
important bodies—the National Resources Planning Board, the 
Liaison Office for Personnel Management and the Office of Govern- 
ment Reports—were brought directly into the Executive Office of 
the President. The results of the Hoover Commission’s recommen- 
dations cannot be dealt with here in detail, but progress has been 
made in the reduction of the number of departments and agencies 
reporting to the President, while post but not necessarily propter hoc 
President Eisenhower has equipped himself with devices which 
assist him in keeping up to date on current developments at home 
and abroad without himself having to attend to every detail. 

A word may be appropriate about the importance attached to 
these changes by students of public administration. None of the 
changes suggested were revolutionary but that should not lead us 
to conclude that they were easy to make. Conflict between the 
Executive and Congress is traditional and—according to the 
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American tradition—beneficial to the democratic process. No 
President can make changes, even in what might be considered the 
almost purely domestic “ White House” aspects of his personal 
administrative methods, without the interest of Congress being 
aroused. It is an axiom that whatever increases the efficiency of the 
executive branch detracts from the authority of the legislature, and 
changes that would pass unremarked in a parliamentary-cabinet 
system will be resisted or prevented in the presidential-congres- 
sional conflict. Congress, as well as the President, supervises the 
activities of the administration and has frequently written into the 
laws provisions about administrative methods which the President 
cannot change at will. 

Both the President’s Committee on Administrative Management 
and the Hoover Commission drew attention to the burdens of the 
presidency, and both assumed that because the constitution puts the 
executive power in one man, that chief executive must be helped 
with his burden by devices rather than by other men. The plural 
executive is a foreign conception which has never appealed to 
Americans and there are constitutional arguments against its use in 
that country. From time to time it has been urged that a President 
could use his Cabinet more effectively to assist him with the 
terrifying weight of his duties but it has seemed unlikely that this 
would happen. The basic reasons for this belief were, I think, two. 
Cabinet officers are not popularly elected and thus have no moral 
or political right to any part of executive power; and, secondly, 
Cabinet officers not being first rank party politicians would have no 
interest in sharing the President’s political burdens and no special 
experience or skill in managing political relations with Congress. 
In short, however much the President might wish to lean for 
corporate support on his Cabinet, one could not assume that, as the 
political fate of Cabinet ministers did not depend on the President's 
political successes (for Cabinet ministers not only have no political 
past they have no political future either), they would be willing to 
give him that support. It was every minister for himself, and the 
President took responsibility for his own and their shortcomings. 
In fact Cabinet solidarity in the British sense was entirely lacking, 
and the Cabinet as a formulator of agreed and binding government 
policy an academic proposition. President Truman (who was 
blessed with an iron constitution and fortified with a reading of 
orthodox histories of the presidency) said in the first volume of his 
memoirs that in the American system a President simply cannot, 
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either constitutionally or morally, delegate his powers or share his 
burdens with his Cabinet colleagues. 

This, however, is precisely what Eisenhower has done, and Mr. 
Donovan’s book * is one of the first accounts to appear of the “ new 
look ” in White House methods of administration. The President’s 
illnesses have little or nothing to do with the new arrangements he 
has made for the conduct of presidential business. All was planned 
well in advance, so that when he fell ill his position as chairman 
of the Cabinet was taken over by the Vice-President—who was 
scrupulously careful to leave Ike’s actual chair vacant—and the 
business was carried on as usual. Eisenhower is known to dislike 
the political side of politics, and the arrangements he has made fit 
in with his preference for smooth non-controversial administration 
of the country more or less according to the principles and policies 
bequeathed him by his predecessors. His non-political attitude, his 
“constitutional monarch” view of his presidential role as his 
opponents put it, apparently appeals to the great majority of 
Americans, but it does not necessarily appeal to the Republican 
Party; and that party, as we now know, does not appeal to the 
voters as much as the Democratic Party. Eisenhower has succeeded 
in putting himself above politics for the time being, and to some 
extent it looks as if he has been able to do this by making 
arrangements for the conduct of administration business which are 
successful arrangements both from his own, non-political stand- 
point, and from the point of view of administrative efficiency. 

The core of the Eisenhower reforms is the Cabinet. Notwith- 
standing President Truman and other eminent students, he has 
made the Cabinet work, and work hard and effectively, to a 
definite schedule, and as a team. The Cabinet supports him, and 
ministers support each other in a way unknown in American 
history in the past. 

Before assuming the presidency Eisenhower met with his 
shadow cabinet and made Sone his thoughts on organisation. The 
Cabinet was to meet regularly for a start, it was to come to decisions, 
and these decisions were to be carried out. The fact that this does 
happen is remarkable by American standards, for in times past, 
acting on the correct constitutional maxim that the Cabinet is a 
collection of the President’s servants, ministers frequently went to 
the President (or to Harry Hopkins) for a personal presidential 
approval of a policy they did wish to have discussed in a cabinet 


1 Eisenhower: the Inside Story. By Robert Donovan. (Hamish Hamilton.) 
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meeting. Eisenhower seems to have stopped all that. There 
appears to be no “ inner-ring ” of more important Cabinet members 
dammed around the President. In the Cabinet Mr. Dulles (whose 
office is senior to the others) appears to be closest to the President. 
Outside the Cabinet we get the impression that the President 
obtains guidance and advice from his brother, Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower, and from General Clay—now the chairman of the 
Continental Can Company. But no “inner Cabinet” and no 
“kitchen Cabinet” are apparent. 

Eisenhower’s known political beliefs are few. He wants to 
modernise Republican Party thinking by getting the Party to accept 
the facts of New Deal achievement. He wants to lower the tem- 

rature of domestic political controversy. He wants to restrict 
ederal government activity to activity of the last resort when state 
and private efforts have failed. For the rest of political activity he 
has a distaste, and can stand on the principle that Congress, not the 
President, is the political arm of government. With these views 
made abundantly clear to a sympathetic Cabinet the way is clear for 
a life unencumbered by the trivialities of the presidential position— 
— as the President has made it known from the start that 
e will have nothing whatever to do with patronage questions. 

Eisenhower regards his Cabinet as a forum for frank discussion 
and debate: just how frank that discussion is could not be revealed 
by Mr. Donovan who, although given exceptional facilities to 
po his book, did not attend Cabinet meetings. The President 

as introduced the idea of staff officers (recommended by the 
Hoover Commission) to prepare the materials for Cabinet decision. 
He has encouraged the emergence of the Vice-President as a figure 
of full political and administrative stature. He has introduced 
greater formality into the deliberations of the Cabinet; questions of 
which notice has not been given cannot normally be raised in 
Cabinet; he has used the Cabinet as a means of preventing those 
inter-departmental feuds which have characterised previous adminis- 
trations. Taking another leaf from the Hoover Commission’s book 
he has had in regular attendance at Cabinets the chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission. To give more cohesion to its work a 
secretary to the Cabinet has been appointed; he works closely with 
Mr. Sherman Adams (the Assistant to the President) and for the 
first time in history the Cabinet works, each week, to a formal 
agenda prepared by the secretary to the Cabinet. The Cabinet 
secretary also briefs the President about questions which are coming 
up for Cabinet decision and circulates ye agenda and supporting 
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papers to the ministers. As soon as the Cabinet rises (it meets 
every Friday for about three hours) the secretary puts the follow-u 
procedure into action. This consists of a meeting between himself 
and a group of sub-Cabinet officers (usually the executive assistants 
to mimisters or assistant secretaries) whose duty it is to see that 
decisions made in Cabinet are acted upon by the departments. 

The President asks for, and obtains, final agreement from the 
Cabinet on the questions before it, and in bringing discussion to a 
close makes it clear that his summing up is to be taken as a bindin 
corporate decision of the whole administration. He has ionuiesdl 
from Army procedure the staff system “in which all functions and 
responsibilities flow in a more or less fixed order and sequence from 
the President on down” (to quote Mr. Donovan), and the key 
officer in this system is the President’s Assistant, Mr. Sherman 
Adams, who acts as his political and administrative chief of staff. 
The general must be left to consider the major strategy of the 
political battlk—or more likely to brood on how to avoid a battle— 
while the utmost height to which a routine political or administra- 
tive matter can rise is to the level of the President’s Assistant. Mr. 
Adams is clearly a apey to this system—and to this President— 
for he understands his job as being that of protecting the President 
from the boring and commonplace matters of day-to-day politics: 
and as befits a member of the great Adams clan he inspires 
respect and is prepared to take on “ae responsibilities. “‘ Either 
make up your minds,” Adams tells two squabbling department 
heads, “ or else tell me and I will do it. We must not bother the 
President with this. He is trying to keep the world from war.” 
The President signs documents marked “ O.K...S.A.” and is likely 
to query those not so decorated. Mr. Adams is a built-in permanent 
and institutionalised Hopkins, and not all are happy at such a 
reorganisation of traditionally inefficient procedures. It suits the 
President, who believes that Adams is the one man who really 
understands what he is trying to do. Senator McCarthy called 
Adams the “ palace guard,” but on the whole the system does not 
appear to have come under serious attack. 

It can hardly be disputed that some such reorganisation of the 
presidential office was on overdue, and it is important to note 
that the direction of reorganisation has been that suggested by the 
Hoover Commission. The most important new features which 
could be carried over into future administrations seem to be those 
concerning the role of Assistant to the President, the secretary to the 
Cabinet, the orderly procedure of regular Cabinet meetings, and the 
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follow-up to the departments. These could be carried over because 
they seem in themselves so obviously desirable and workable. Of 
the continued solidarity and corporate feeling of future American 
cabinets one cannot feel so certain. A great part of the new 
presidential role played by Eisenhower must be attributable to his 
own desire for such a role, to the respect in which he is held by his 
Cabinet colleagues, to calculations that he must be supported, this 
time and next time, because the Republicans have no other certain 
presidential winner. If the Cabinet does not follow — in 
Eisenhower’s general direction what will become of the Republican 
Party? Can we be sure that with any other President, Republican 
or Democrat, these admirable new procedures would appeal either 
to that President or to his Cabinet appointees? If America once 
again became the battle-ground of great political issues could the 
new system stand the strain? A president who was an active party 
leader might find it more difficult than Eisenhower does to wor 
with his Assistant and with his Cabinet colleagues. By tempera- 
ment, background, and from choice. President Eisenhower has 
designed a system such as has long been urged on Presidents by 
experts in the problems of the presidency, but with the world as 
it is it might be rash to assume that the golden age of presidential 
political inactivity has now arrived. 

The Cabinet held together and worked effectively during the 
President’s long illness because its work was allotted to it by Mr. 
Adams; because it did not wish to hamper the President’s recovery 
by a show of disunity; because, when it was possible that Eisen- 
hower might run again, it was necessary to advertise the fact that 
there were no doubting or disloyal elements around the President; 
perhaps because, within the broad limits set by the presidential 
attitude, Cabinet ministers have never been unnecessarily interfered 
with in the running of their own departments; and almost certainly 
because the Cabinet never had any intention, with or without 
Eisenhower, of organising domestic or foreign crusades. But it is 
a debatable _— whether the system could have worked either 
under President Nixon, who would have succeeded had Eisen- 
hower’s heart attack been fatal, or in that queer dusk of muted 
medico-constitutional controversy where a President, though living, 
is regarded as unfit to perform the duties of his office. 
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SOCIALIST UNIFICATION IN ITALY 


NINETTA JUCKER 


WueN insurrection broke out in Hungary many Italians thought 
that events in. eastern Europe should hasten socialist unification at 
home. Asked to confirm this impression Pietro Nenni would 
answer ruefully that the relation between cause and effect was like 
setting fire to one’s house in order to fry an egg. Since then the 
flames have spread and even the tiny Italian socialist egg is in 
danger of being charred. As things stand today either the two 
Italian socialist parties unite at once on a purely empirical basis, 
leaving the philosophical hair splitting to the future, or there is real 
danger of a relapse into some new form of Popular Front. The 
brutality and cynicism of the Soviet intervention in Hungary, 
without any attempt to cloak the naked raison d’état with a 
doctrinal socialist justification, has been the greatest shock to 
western socialists (and communists) since Stalin signed his pact with 
Hitler. All the same in 1939 socialists and communists recovered 
from that shock and under the pressure of events later renewed 
their joint action pact. Nenni, who was in France at the time, was 
deeply impressed by those events and most of all by the way in 
which the outlawing of the French communists served to rein- 
vigorate the party. But for the victimising of French communists 
the Stalin-Ribbentrop Pact might have been fatal to western com- 
munism. Nenni, today, phoes fears a repetition of this mistake. 
He is genuinely alarmed lest anti-communist feeling in Euro 
should get out of control and, carrying all before it, sweep awa ie 
hopes of socialist unification in Italy. No good could come of this 
to socialism or to democracy. 

In the last few months concrete steps towards unification have 
been taken by both parties, starting with the meeting between 
Nenni and Saragat at Pralognan. These moves are generally 
thought to be a direct consequence of the twentieth Soviet Com- 
munist Congress. Destalinisation and its repercussions have 
naturally affected Italian socialists in either camp, but the genesis 
of the unification movement is to be sought farther back. The first 
sign of an important change in the balance of political alignments 
in Italy came from the general election of June 1953. In that 
® The author is a graduate of Manchester University. She lived in Paris from 1939 to 


1945. Since 1946 she has lived in Rome, where she is the Rome correspondent of the 
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election the Christian Democrats lost their absolute majority in 
parliament (they had never had an absolute majority of votes) and 
the socialists re-emerged with 12-7 per cent. of the total of votes 
polled, while the Social Democrats’ strength went down from 7-1 to 
45 per cent. of the total. Signor regen ly first reaction was to 
declare that “ centrismo ”—the middle policy pursued by de Gasperi 
—had failed, and to pull his party out of the government coalition. 
Only after various experiments in Christian Democratic minority 
government had broken down was he drawn back into uneasy 
alliance with the Liberals and Christian Democrats, first in Signor 
Scelba’s government and later in that of Signor Segni, now in 
office. Throughout the period of the Scelba government the 
alliance was a makeshift yr set kept in being by perpetually 
renewed promises of a “clarification.” Later this word , se 
out of Italian political jargon and was replaced by the term 
“ qualificazione ” which was meant to signify that each party in the 
coalition should stand forward in its true colours and that the 
Christian Democrats were to “qualify” themselves by choosing 
once and for all between economic socialism and conservatism. The 
discussions over the precise geometrical position of each party, 
group, and individual were protracted happily for over three years. 
They still go on and constitute a form of intellectual exercise 
indulged in with gusto and varying talent by all the party leaders 
and the whole community of politicians and political journalists. 
Academic hair splitting is also practised at local meetings of all 
the parties but more particularly by the old and younger generations 
of socialists. Outside the parties the mass of Italian citizens tends 
to become less and less interested in all this theorising and abstract 
argument and to be ever more indifferent to what goes on in 
parliament and in the parties. A gulf divides the nation from the 
caste of politicians who seem to think that they have endless time 
at their disposal and can protract their arguing for ever. 

It was something of a shock to the politicians to discover, after 
the municipal and provincial elections last April, that things had 
moved in the country without their being directly responsible. The 
electorate had expressed itself in favour of socialist unification. The 
public will appeared very clearly from the fact that the Socialist 
Party gained most votes in the municipal elections where it stood by 
itself, while the Social Democrats gained most in the Provincial 
Council elections where socialists and communists stood together in 
joint lists. It was assumed that many people had given their vote 
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to the socialists in the municipal elections and to the Social Demo- 
crats in the provincial elections and that the votes given to the latter 
were in fact “lent” to them to encourage the party to go ahead 
with the unification programme rather timidly approved by its 
cor gress last January in Milan. The lesson seemed to be that the 
socialist electorate was moving faster than its leaders in the direction 
of unification. Many socialist and social democrat leaders continued, 
however, to think that it was for them to tell their constituents 
when they were ready to unite and not for their constituents to 
ress them. Italian politicians seldom keep their ears to the ground. 
hey tend to despise the electorate and to claim that the public is 
not yet politically mature. This is particularly the case with second 
ranking party men, the lieutenants and subordinate officers of the 
real leaders. One may suspect that this numerous and influential 
order of politicians is often tempted to raise difficulties over abstract 
points of theory in order to cloak its personal anxieties over such 
matters as the distribution of places a the losing of influence. In 
the case of the two socialist parties unification * certainly been 
retarded by the difficulty of sorting out the mosaic of personal 
interests, of weighing and measuring influence, and, in general, by 
all that side of politics which the eighteenth century called 
“business.” It must be remembered in this connection that one of 
the parties concerned is in government and the other in opposition. 
Signor Nenni is a party leader of the old-fashioned type. His 
hold on the party depends on his remarkable capacity to divine, 
interpret, and guide the humour of the rank and file. So long as 
he is at its head, the Socialist Party and Pietro Nenni are synony- 
mous terms. But Nenni has little talent for “ business.” He is not 
a true party manager like his adversaries Signors Togliatti and 
Fanfani, secretaries of the Communist and Christian Democratic 
Parties, nor even like his own late lieutenant, Signor Morandi. 
Nenni seriously under-rated the weight of the party cadres when he 
personally committed the party to unification in his first téte-2-téte 
meeting with Saragat at Pralognan. His colleagues deeply resented 
this initiative and complained of Nenni’s “ paternalism.” A party 
secretary, they said, cannot commit the party on such a fundamental 
issue without at least consulting the Executive. It was the embar- 
rassment caused by this faux pas which later induced Nenni, under 
pressure from his general staff, to meet Togliatti and sign the much 
deplored “consultation treaty’ with the communists which was 
supposed to replace the old joint action pact, though the latter was 
never formally denounced. 
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In the affairs of the Socialist Party, a more than in any 
other, personalities play an important part, for the party is very 
loosely organised and sr Signor Pertini, the party vice- 
secretary and a typical socialist of the old anti-fascist generation, and 
Tullio Vecchietti, the young intellectual editor of Avanti, are the 
personalities who, up to the present, have pulled most heavily 
against Nenni’s programme of unification. There is also a pro- 
communist set among the socialist deputies. Some of these are 
thought to owe their seats, in part, to communist votes and com- 
munist funds. (In the general election of 1953 the Communist 
Party had an obvious interest in the success of its socialist ally.) 
Difficulties of a personal nature exist on the Social Democratic 
side. It is significant, for instance, that Signor Paolo Rossi, the 
present Minister of Education, and ~~ Paolo Treves, Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Trade, have shown themselves far 
more implacably hostile to the unification than has Signor Simonini, 
the titular head of the party’s right-wing and a veteran socialist. 
In Signor Nenni’s party hostility to the unification comes from 
the extreme left. Its opponents claim to follow the lead of the 
late Signor Morandi who was often unjustly branded, outside the 
party, as a crypto-communist. Nenni’s task would certainly be 
easier had Morandi been alive. Morandi would either have 
supported the unification or opposed it, and there would have been 
an end of the matter, for he was the only man in the party whose 
influence rivalled Nenni’s. As it is anyone can claim to speak in 
the name of a dead leader. In the Christian Democratic Party too 
every personality claims to be de Gasperi’s political executor. 
Nenni’s political instinct tells him that since the two parties 
have decided, on general principles, in favour of unification the 
matter should be concluded as quickly as possible. Attention should 
be concentrated on the points on which the two parties are agreed 
and controversial matters should be left in abeyance. But after the 
experience of being jockeyed by Pertini and his friends into signing 
a new treaty with the communists and having been made to feel all 
the weight of party disapproval of his “ paternalist’” methods, 
Nenni has become cautious and has decided to give his staff time to 
work off steam in preparing the party congress scheduled to take 
place at the end of January. This, at least, was his intention on the 
eve of the Hungarian insurrection. 
Since then outside events have assumed overwhelming 
importance and it is clear that the course of socialist unification 
in Italy will depend entirely on what happens in Europe and in 
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= 
the world in the immediate future. The urge towards unification 
developed in a “climate” of East West détente and it may not 
survive a return to cold war conditions or worse, even though, at 
first sight, socialist — at the barbarous Soviet intervention 
in Hungary ranges this party on the side of western social 
democracy against the communists. 

Events succeed each other with such rapidity at present that it is 
quite impossible to foresee their course y ems the ten or twelve 
weeks which have still to run before the socialists and Social 
Democrats hold their simultaneous congresses which are to sanction 
the great decision to unite. Sadao it seems fair to predict 
that any formal acts which may or may not be performed by either 
side will have but a marginal influence on the final outcome. Some 
socialists, for instance, would have the Social Democrats leave the 
government at once, although Nenni himself has never insisted on 
this point, which he considers immaterial. On the other side some 
influential Social Democrats are asking the socialists formally to 
renounce the new pact with the communists. Nenni himself is in 
favour of withdrawing the party from the organisation known as 
the Partisans of Peace, which has turned out to be nothing but an 
instrument of Soviet foreign policy. It is also believed that Nenni 
intends to give up the £10,000 of his Stalin peace prize and turn the 
money over to the victims of the Soviet repression in Hungary. In 
my opinion none of these acts or any similar gestures will have 
much bearing on the final result. Should anti-communist feeling 
take the form of political or even physical persecution and should 
the Communist Party be able to rally under the strain and re- 
organise itself on a narrower and more militant basis, the socialists 
may find themselves drawn back into another Popular Front unless 
very great forbearance is shown here by the non-communist and 
anti-communist parties and, first and foremost, by the greatest anti- 
communist force in Italy, the Vatican. At present only the most 
unprejudiced political observers seem to be aware of this danger. 

Socialist unification has enemies on both sides: on the left the 
communists, on the right the conservatives (in whichever political 
party these may be camouflaged) and the Church. The Christian 
Democratic Party is necessarily hostile to the unification for the 
fortunes of this party are directly related to those of the communists. 
When the communists were strong and feared, the Christian 
Democrats obtained an absolute majority. When communist 
strength waned, the Christian Democrats lost the floating vote to 
the middle parties. At the municipal elections last April there was 
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a swing to the left of the entire electorate from the MSI (neo- 
fascists) to the socialists. Each party poured off votes onto its 
immediate neighbour, but the swing amet short at the Socialist 
Party and the communist electorate shifted slightly to the right. 
Today the Christian Democrats know very well that a united 
Socialist Party which went to the polls in an atmosphere of enthu- 
siasm for the socialist cause could poll an enormous vote and would 
certainly be the second party in the country, not greatly inferior to 
the Christian Democratic Party itself. They know too that the fact 
of unification itself may be enough to determine the President of the 
Republic to anticipate a dissolution of parliament. The constitu- 
tional issue is uncertain for there are no precedents and the matter 
comes within the President’s prerogative. A united Socialist Party 
in a new legislature would offer an alternative to a Christian 
Democratic or coalition government and for the first time since its 
restoration the Italian parliament would house a strong constitu- 
tional opposition. The weight in parliament of a united Socialist 
Party, whether in government or opposition, would be sufficient to 
put an end to Christian Democratic monopoly of the administration 
of economic and other reforms. The numerous “ enti” created for 
planning land reform and pre-industrial programmes would cease 
to be vehicles for spreading the electoral influence of the Christian 
Democratic Party (like the Treasury in an eighteenth-century parlia- 
ment). The socialists, on their side, have ceased to sabotage 
reforming legislation as they did, in blind support of the com- 
munists, when the Christian and Social Democrats first tabled their 
land and tax reforms. The Christian Democratic Party, whose own 
socialising left-wing is extremely powerful, would have to come to 
terms with a United Socialist Party either as an ally in government 
or as a constitutional Opposition in Parliament in a way in which 
it never needed to reckon with the communists. 

The Church too prefers to carry on a dialectical opposition to 
the communists rather than find itself in immediate political 
opposition to the socialists. As long as they dare both the Church 
and the Christian Democratic Party will try to impede socialist 
unification, but an alternative policy is ready should unification get 
the upper hand. This policy was outlined by Signor Gonella during 
the Christian Democratic congress last October in Trent. If need 
be the Church will separate its responsibilities from those of the 
Christian Democratic Party leaving this free to make what agree- 
ments it sees fit with the “ marxists.” Incidentally the Church has 
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never found any difficulty in countenancing the Christian Demo- 
cratic alliance with a marxist of pure faith like Signor Saragat. 
Unfortunately at present it seems likely that pate events will 
tempt both the Church and the Christian Democratic Party to play 
the intransigent card. A holy crusade against the communists at 
home and abroad would find Italian Liberals and conservatives 
(these last have no party of their own but are lodged in the Liberal, 
Christian Democratic, Monarchist, and MSI parties) only too ready 
to join in, for they greatly fear the economic implications of the 
Christian Democratic Party’s official programme, based on the 
Vanoni Plan. There is no doubt that either in alliance with or in 
opposition to a strong United Socialist Party the Christian Demo- 
crats would be obliged to develop their proclaimed industrial and 
agrarian policies which threatens “free enterprise” with the 
menace of a planned economy. 

Should these conservative influences prevail with the Christian 
Democratic Party, and Signor Scelba has already made it clear that 
he is ready to lead the crusade, the result could be disastrous. The 
trade union sector, where Nenni’s drive for socialist unification has 
encountered a far stronger resistance than from the party cadres, 
would be the first to feel it. Once the trade unions felt that the 
unity of the working classes was being undermined for conservative 
ends, there would be an end to all hopes of unification. Indeed, in 
the present world atmosphere of tension and unrest, there is no 
saying what the results might be. Last week Signor Bartesaghi, a 
Catholic Independent deputy, raised a murmur from all over the 
Chamber when he used the words civil war in connection with the 
repercussions at home of world events. Let us hope that by the 
time this article is published the words may seem even more 
inappropriate. 
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NEW PROSPECTS 
FOR LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


PETER SELF 


Tus summer the Government finally anriounced its policy for local 
government reorganisation. The white paper * which the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government presented to Parliament is a 
very cautious document—which is hardly surprising as it mainly 
consists of proposals agreed between all the local authority associa- 
tions. To some the surprising thing is that Mr. Sandys got the 
associations to agree on anything at all. Nevertheless, apart from 
any interest it may have to a student of flyweight diplomacy, the 
white paper does offer an interesting starting point for a review of 
local government prospects. It puts the old, slightly stale issues into 
a somewhat new setting, one which, despite the Government's 
caution, can be seen to contain some far-reaching possibilities. 

Superficially, the new white paper would seem simply to set the 
clock back to 1945. Now, as then, it is proposed to set up a Local 
Government Commission (or rather two Commissions, as Wales 
this time will get a separate one). Once again the Commission will 
have broad discretionary powers to propose the promotion, demo- 
tion, and amalgamation of local authorities and the revision of 
their boundaries, except that this time its authority will not 
normally extend to county districts. Once again, however, it will 
receive general Fone from the Minister which appears likely 
(with one significant exception to be treated later) to be fully as 
restrictive as last time. But there will be one important difference 
in procedure. The last Commission was charged with the direct 
duty of making orders for local government reorganisation (subject, 
in the more important cases to parliamentary confirmation); the 
new Commissions will in effect function as advisory bodies, recom- 
mending to the Minister what orders he should lay before 
Parliament. This acceptance of ultimate ministerial responsibility 
at least makes the procedure more realistic. 

The last Boundary Commission, deciding that piecemeal 
reorganisation was unsatisfactory, produced a comprehensive plan 


* The author is Lecturer in Public Administration at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science. Author of Regionalism and other works. 
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of its own for local government reform. The Government did not 
adopt this and the Commission eventually received its congé from 
Mr. Bevan after a spell of frustrated inaction. Will the new 
Commission suffer a similar fate? Or will it be forced to content 
itself with the kind of sticking and patching so decisively rejected 
by its predecessor as inadequate? 


Counties and County Boroughs 


The issues of local government reorganisation now seem to fall 
under three main road First there is the old conflict of county 
and county borough, which for the last Commission constituted the 
central problem. It worked on the reasonable assumptions that 
towns which were similar in respect of their wealth and population 
should enjoy a similar local government status, and that no group 
of authorities should possess powers for which they were now 
unfitted. The first condition could be met only by creating a lot 
more county boroughs—a device which would wreck county 
government—or alternatively by demoting half or more of the 
existing county as ag approach which would be unduly 
and unnecessarily harsh. Consequently, the Commission favoured 
the creation of a new kind of urban authority which would dis- 
charge most, but not all, of the present functions of a county 
borough. This arrangement would both deal equitably and 
uniformly with the middle-sized towns (which present arrangements 

lainly do not), and would also adapt the nineteenth-century notion 
of the self-sufficient urban authority to modern requirements. 
Whatever its limitations in other respects, the Commission’s plan 
was impeccably logical and reasonable in its treatment of the 
problems of county borough status. 

No such logical rigour is found in the new white paper, which 
bears all the marks of a slipshod and defensive political compromise. 
Generally speaking, it leaves the questions of which towns (if any) 
should gain or lose county borough status, and which counties (if 
any) should be amalgamated or divided, to be settled by the new 
Commission. It does not lay down any clear principles for 
adjudicating between the interests of counties and county boroughs 
where these clash (as they frequently must); nor does it even 
mention the last Commission’s proposal for squaring the circle by 
creating a new type of urban authority. The p mares note is one 
of considerable caution. It points out, for example, that “to 
deprive a county borough of its independent status would be a most 
serious step which should be contemplated only where it is plainly 
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necessary for efficient administration ”; and in another place it 
states that unions of counties will need to be considered only in rare 
cases. This approach, and the absence of any constructive formula 
for breaking the county-county borough deadlock, can suggest only 
one conclusion: that (outside the main conurbations, which are 
dealt with separately) there will be relatively little change in the 
present structure of local government so far as the major authorities 
are concerned. The status quo will be generally preserved. 

This conclusion is neh wate by an examination of the one 
specific proposal upon which the local authority associations have 
reached agreement and which the Government has accepted. This 
is that towns of more than 100,000 population should be regarded 
as having a prima facie case for the award of county borough status. 
In point of fact, only Luton plainly qualifies under this provision. 
Two or three other towns (notably Poole and Cambridge) might 
also qualify if (as the white paper quite correctly provides) the case 
for boundary extensions is simultaneously taken into account. In 
addition, there are a few other cases where an amalgamation of 
several urban authorities might produce a title to county borough 
status. (Examples are the Medway towns, which have already 
actively canvassed this possibility, and the seaside resorts in the Isle 
of Thanet.) The point to note, however, is that even as regards 
half a dozen cases that may crop up under this provision the white 
paper is ambiguous. As it happens, the elevation of Luton, Cam- 

ridge, and Poole would in each case make the respective 
administrative counties (Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire, and Dorset) 
almost, or quite, unworkable. Will these counties then be 
amalgamated with neighbouring counties, or left to limp along as 
best they can? Or will these towns’ claims be after all tian (as 
they have been before) because of their effect on the counties? It is 
natural that the Government should wish to leave such ticklish 
individual cases for the Commission to decide. Yet the fact remains 
that the one specific provision which it has laid down will prove to 
be a lame guide even to the few cases which may arise under it. 

It is also plainly illogical to confine the grant of county borough 
status to towns over 100,000, while allowing most or all of zs 
thirty-five existing county boroughs which are smaller than this to 
retain their status. Yet this seems to be the Government’s inten- 
tion. In Sussex, for example, the seaside towns of Hastings 
(population 66,000) and Eastbourne (population 58,000) are county 
boroughs; the very similar resorts of Hove (69,000) and Worthin 
(69,000) are not. How can this distinction possibly be iustified 
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particularly now that a non-county borough is left with the mere 
rump of its former powers and importance? As already emphasised, 
the last Commission pointed out a way of overcoming these 
anomalies. It looks as if the new Commission will be expected to 
turn a blind eye to them. Theoretically (to take this particular 
a 1 it might propose county borough status for Hove and 
Worthing, since the White Paper does not specifically exclude the 
elevation of towns below 100,000, merely observing that there must 
be “a strong case” to justify it. But since this course would 
necessarily imply an equal willingness to promote county amal- 
gamations (measures which, in the terms of the white paper, would 
need a great deal more justification), the Commission is hardly 
likely to take it. If, alternatively, it proposed the demotion of 
Hastings and Eastbourne, the objections on in terms of the 
white paper) would be still more weighty. 

The truth is that the Government, like the local authority 
associations, will simply not face up to the causes of the present 
deadlock. These are that the number of major authorities (sixty-two 
counties and eighty-three county boroughs) is already excessive and 
yet, given the premises of the ver system, the claims of many 
more towns to become county boroughs are almost unanswerable. 
Only a constructive formula can break this deadlock. It is useless 
to review again the circumstances of particular. areas without the aid 
of such a formula. This is precisely the lesson which the 
experience of the last Commission made abundantly plain. It is 
understandable that the local authority associations should fail 
collectively to produce a workable formula because of their deep 
divisions of interest. But it seems incredible that the Government 
should have failed so completely to learn from experience. 


The Conurbations 

The white paper might be written off as a document wholly 
barren of constructive ideas if it were not for its rather more 
positive approach to the second major aspect of local government 
reorganisation—namely the problems of the conurbations. Both 
the local authorities associations and the Government have now 
recognised for the first time that these areas require special treat- 
ment, and this in itself is a great advance. Indeed this recognition 
constitutes the main development in local government thinking 
since the war. The last Commission, though it made some 
interesting proposals for the Manchester area, Biled to tackle this 
aspect of reform at all systematically. Its importance is underlined 
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by the fact that 40 per cent. of the population of England and Wales 
live in the six major conurbations distinguished by the 1951 census; 
moreover, the county-county borough conflict is at its most intense 
in these areas, in which altogether thirty county boroughs, fifteen 
counties and several hundred minor authorities jostle for position. 
If local government in these areas can be separately and satisfactorily 
reformed, then the weakness of the white paper’s general principles 
will matter less. 

The Government recognises that the luxuriant growth of local 
overnment flora and fauna in the few great urban areas is far 
eon being conducive to administrative efficiency. For example, 
over fifty local authorities preside over the affairs of Greater Man- 
chester; they include one large county borough (Manchester itself), six 
smaller county boroughs, two counties, fifteen non-county boroughs, 
twenty-nine urban districts and one rural district. (A more realistic 
definition of this conurbation than that given in the census would 
bring in two other counties, Derbyshire and the West Riding, and 
several more minor authorities.) As a minimal measure, the white 
paper suggests that the number of local authorities in these areas 
should be reduced and that county boundaries, which still follow 
the rural catchment areas of medieval days, should be adjusted to 
the industrial age. 

The white paper recognises that bolder measures than this may 
be necessary, which would take the form of replacing the patch- 
work quilt of local government in the conurbations by a uniform 
system. It has two suggestions (very sketchily indicated) for 
achieving such a uniform system. Starting from the proposition 
that “the county borough is the normal form of government for a 
big town,” but recognising that the conurbations are too vast to be 
administered by a single county borough, it suggests that “ it might 
be possible to form a group of county boroughs which, between 
them, would cover the whole area.” It recognises that this approach 
would still leave a need for some type of co-ordinating authority for 
the entire conurbation. This need might be met by setting up a 
joint body representative of the various county boroughs, although 
the white paper has doubts (very justified ones) about the effective- 
ness of such a co-ordinating body. These doubts lead the Govern- 
ment to its second suggestion which is that “‘a directly elected 
upper tier authority might be created to deal with all the services 
requiring joint action.” This important proposition is baldly stated 
and gets no further elaboration. 
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One of the most urgent needs in each conurbation is to secure 
a really effective major authority able to plan and (in some cases) 
operate the important key services which concern the whole area. 
To set up a group of county boroughs, who would then be certain 
to defend to the utmost their independent status and rights, is 
hardly the best way to set about this objective, which calls for a 
great deal more than the creation of a mere joint authority. 

The second alternative mentioned in the white paper would 
entail the extension of two-tier government throughout the conur- 
bations and the creation of a new type of urban county. Wholly 
urban counties already exist in the shape of London and Middlesex; 
but neither covers anything like an entire conurbation (although 
London once did) and neither has the appropriate range of functions 
which a conurban county now needs to possess. There are also, how- 
ever, more recent and more favourable precedents for this idea than 
can be adduced for the alternative “ county borough” approach. 
After the war, a group of local authorities in the Manchester area 
(which included Manchester itself) proposed the creation of a 
Manchester County Council which would absorb parts of four 
counties and cover the area of sixty-five local authorities. With a 
total population of over 2% million, the proposed county would 
cover a rather larger area than the conurbation defined in the 1951 
census. This scheme appeared in an emasculated version in the 
proposals of the Local Government Boundary Commission, which 
cut down its scope out of deference to the hostility of the smaller 
county boroughs in the area who feared Manchester domination and 
did not wish to surrender any of their powers to the new county 
council. This Manchester scheme is temporarily in abeyance, but 
has considerable local support. Meanwhile, the first example of a 
successful scheme of unitary government for a large urban area has 
recently been launched in Canada, where Toronto and twelve 
surrounding municipalities have joined together to form a council 
for Metropolitan Toronto. 

The interesting point about both the Toronto scheme and the 
proposed Manchester scheme is the extensive and novel (and very 
similar) range of functions allocated to the major authority. Under 
both schemes it is (or would be) responsible for water supply, 
sewage disposal, trunk sewers, and main highways; it determines 
the broader aspects of planning schemes and it has concurrent 
powers with the second-tier authorities in respect of housing; and it 
co-ordinates and helps finance education. In Toronto, the new 
authority also operates public transport, and under the Manchester 
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scheme the new county would be responsible for fire services and 
police. The extent to which these functions differ from those 
customarily possessed by an English county is significant. There is 
much more emphasis upon physical planning, housing, and public 
utilities—services which need close integration within the narrow 
and crowded confines of a conurbation. By contrast, there is less 
emphasis upon the social services, because in a crowded urban area 
the second-tier authorities are (or could be made) more capable of 
their administration than is the case elsewhere. In this feld, the 
major authority’s appropriate functions are those of co-ordination, 
financial aid and the provision of special facilities. 

These schemes provide the key to a satisfactory reorganisation 
of local government within the conurbations. Its essential rinciple 
should be a novel distribution of functions between a single major 
authority and a regrouped array of second-tier authorities. The 
latter would be based on the existing county boroughs and county 
districts, but they would need to be made much more uniform in 
their population and consequent financial capacity than is now the 
case. To achieve this in a populous area presents no serious diffi- 
culties, because the smaller authorities could be amalgamated 
without the same danger of becoming “ remote ”’ as arises elsewhere. 
They could then be presented with a worthwhile range of functions 
in their own right, such as education and the preventive health 
services, subject to some degree of co-ordination. An opposite 
problem arises in the case of the largest provincial cities, such as 
Birmingham, Manchester, ages 354 and Newcastle, each of which 
contains between a —_ and a half of the total population of 
their respective conurbations. Should these cities be sub-divided, as 
could be done under these circumstances, without much loss of 
administrative efficiency and with a theoretical gain in democratic 
assessibility? Probably not in view of their well-established civic 
tradition. It is, however, desirable that some part of their influence 
and prestige should attach itself to the new county council which 
would preside over the entire conurbation. 

The major authority ought to be directly elected and not consist 
of representatives of the second-tier authorities as is the case under 
both the Toronto and Manchester schemes. The device of indirect 
election or representation was introduced in these cases to appease 
the existing local authorities. However, it is bound to inhibit 
the major authority from taking a broad enough view of its 
responsibilities. 

The white paper proffers a slight hope that schemes of this type 
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might be introduced in the main provincial conurbations. So far as 
London is concerned, however, it deliberately runs away from the 
general arguments which it elsewhere propounds. It seems that the 
new Commission, like the last one, will be excluded from any 
effective consideration of the problems of local government in 
Greater London. The white paper indicates that the Commission 
should treat the existence and the boundaries of the counties of 
London and Middlesex as sacrosanct, although it will be allowed to 
review the remainder of the conurbation and to consider whether 
there are any functions which should be handled in some way for 
Greater London as a whole. This is an absurdly restrictive direc- 
tive. Its basis seems to be that the Government cannot contemplate 
the prospect of any local authority larger than the London County 
Council, even one with more restricted powers. 


The Future of Delegation 

The third and last field for reorganisation concerns the position 
of the minor authorities—that is, the three types of county district 
(urban districts, rural districts, and non-county boroughs). There 
are altogether over 1,300 county districts of various kinds in England 
and Wales. Here, as the Conservatives are fond of saying, is local 
government at its most local (save, of course, for the parishes). 
Unfortunately, it is also local government at its most decayed. 
Under post-war legislation, the minor authorities have lost all their 
poe direct powers in the important fields of education (save for 
orty-four “excepted ” districts), of the police and fire services, of 
gas and electricity, of the health services, and of town and coun 
poaeny, a very poor exchange, they have been handed bac 
certain limited functions by way of delegation, most notably in 
— of town and country planning. This has left the minor 
authorities with a very restricted range of functions and has 
deprived them in particular of participation in the important social 
services. The blow has been much heavier to the larger municipal 
boroughs and urban districts which previously enjoyed considerable 

wers, and the effect upon the quality of their councillors and staff 

as been considerable. The politically sensitive functions with 

which these authorities are now left are Hern town planning (in 
so far as this is delegated) and water supplies (particularly in the 
countryside). The recent abolition of the general housing subsidy 
is, however, likely to terminate the housing activities of most of 
these authorities, save for a little slum clearance. 

The remedy most often mooted for restoring some of the lost 
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glories of these authorities is the further development of delegation 
arrangements. This idea is not specifically discussed in the present 
white paper, but proposals on this matter which have been agreed 
to by the local authority associations are under review by the 
Government. Something must be done to revive local government 
at its most local, and a Conservative Government—which is or 
should be particularly conscious of this need—may well be tempted 
to look to delegation as the politically easiest cure. It is therefore 
opportune that a book should have appeared, written by Mr. Peter 
G. Richards, which reviews experience with delegation to date.* 

Mr. Richards’ account indicates how often delegation arrange- 
ments have been introduced simply as a matter of political 
expediency. The possibility of optional delegation (usually at the 
county council’s discretion) has several times been introduced as a 
means of reducing the resentment felt by smaller authorities at the 
loss of some power. Delegation proposals have also played an 
important part in the recent manoeuvres of the local authority 
associations. The County Councils Association has accepted the 
principle of extended delegation, less it seems from genuine con- 
viction than from the need to get the support of the minor 
authorities in its controversy with the county boroughs. At any 
rate, Mr. Richards points out that many individual counties were 
opposed to this idea—particularly the medium-sized counties. (The 
small counties assumed that their areas were too small for much 
delegation, while the largest ones were more ready to shed some of 
their heavy responsibilities.) As finally agreed, the local authority 
associations’ joint proposals call for the preparation of separate 
schemes of delegation for each county, to be worked out by a joint 
committee composed of county and county districts with disputes 
referred to the Minister. These arrangements would provide for a 
very necessary degree of geographical flexibility; but they would 
also make delegation schemes—once agreed—binding on the 
counties. They appear to foreshadow a considerable increase in the 
use of delegation if they are accepted by the Government. Clearly, 
however, it would be wholly wrong to accept these proposals merely 
to soothe the hurt egos of the minor authorities and to assist the 
counties in their political battle. It is essential to assess the value of 
delegation as an administrative and political device. 

Though Mr. Richards himself defends (in a somewhat lukewarm 
way) the concept of delegation, his study does not suggest that it 


? Delegation in Local Government by Peter G. Richards. (Allen & Unwin.) 
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works pevetet well in practice. *It is easy to lay down the right 
principles, which are that the county council should lay down 
general policy and approve the broad estimates of expenditure and 
then leave its agent ample discretion for detailed administration. 
However, the fact that the county pays the whole bill for the service 
(even though the money has been raised for it by the district 
councils) is a very inhibiting factor, particularly since county dis- 
tricts—particularly those which make a large contribution to the 
county rate—are sometimes understandably keen to recapture for 
their areas as much expenditure as possible. Thus, delegation seems 
to work best in a service such as town planning, where there is 
little spending at stake save for that met by the central government. 
Delegation a increases administrative costs and vd to a great 
deal of delay as matters are referred to and fro between the 
different levels of government. The long intervals between the 
meetings of county council committees adds to this drawback. It is 
worth noting that, in place of the old notion of mutually inde- 
pendent | authorities, an elaborate hierarchy, stretching from 
Whitehall to The Wallops, has now grown up in such services as 
town and country planning and education. For example, planning 
decisions are now made at the national level, the regional uk the 
county level, the area level (a sub-division which exists in some 
counties), and the district level. Partly, such arrangements reflect 
the increased complexity of the service, but partly they reflect the 
inadequacies of local government. 

Delepetion works best in a few large counties such as Lancashire 
and Surrey, where uniform and comprehensive schemes for a 
number of services have been drawn up which cover the whole area 
of the county. In most counties, however, delegation is patchy and 
its use often gives rise to frictions and jealousies. It appears to work 
worst in those many counties which contain one large non-county 
borough. The meee S use of delegation is marked also in the case of 
the divisional executives for education, which are hybrid bodies 
covering areas intermediate in size between county and county 
district. Altogether, 158 divisional executives have been set up, but 
two-thirds of them are in seven large counties and in half the 
counties there are none. The divisional executives have become 
sufficiently entrenched to form a national association, which has 
successfully resisted attempts by some counties to thin their numbers 
in the interests of economy. Delegation to divisional executives 
encounters special ny 4 because these bodies have no local roots of 
their own and must largely rely on county staff. The most that 
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Mr. Richards can say for them is that they have provided a lay 
check upon the otherwise excessive power of the county education 
officer—but this comment is as much as anything a reflection upon 
ineffective democratic control at the county level. 

Delegation will probably play a larger part in local government 
in the future than it has in the past. It is a useful device, up to a 
point, for combining the need for planning and financing some 
services over a wider area with the desirability of keeping its 
administration as local as possible. Nevertheless it is in many ways 
an unsatisfactory device, and it ought not to be relied upon as the 
main means for propping up the declining minor authorities. It 
would be far preferable to combine the county districts into units 
which would be large enough to discharge more functions in their 
own rights. The meng te of pursuing such a policy in the popu- 
lous conurbations have already been indicated. Moreover, there are, 
a number of sizable municipal boroughs and urban districts else- 
where which are already capable of discharging more functions than 
they now possess. It would be a great mistake simply to delegate 
further functions to such authorities, since this diminishes heir 
financial responsibility and exacerbates their relations with the 
county. The proper course is to turn them into the kind of most- 
purpose authorities envisaged by the last Boundary Commission. 

owever, the prospects for an effective regrouping of county 
districts in the rural and semi-rural parts of Britain are more 
problematic. The white paper proposes that county councils should 
continue with their pre-war task of amalgamating (by means of 
county review orders) the smaller county districts. Moreover, it 
proposes that these powers of review should be extended so as to 
include non-county boroughs, whose position has until now been 
regarded as sacrosanct. There are quite a number of small 
boroughs (particularly in the West of England) which have become 
ineffective units and would best be united with the surrounding 
rural district. Some of these boroughs themselves desire this course. 
The white paper proposes that any changes of this kind should 
require the specific consent of the Minister. 

If amalgamations of this type are to produce effective units, then 
it is probably essential that there should fe a complete and thorough- 
—— of urban and rural areas. This is the only way in 
which units could be formed that are large enough to be given 
appreciable new powers without becoming too extensive in area. 
The increasing pressure for uniform services in town and country- 
side, and the identity of interest between market towns and 
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surrounding rural areas, help to make this course acceptable. In 
any case, it offers the only oe for reviving the vitality of most 
small authorities. The new units would still have to rely upon 
delegation arrangements for some of their functions. For example, 
the —_ replace the divisional executives for education, although 
in highly rural areas some form of grouping would still be neces- 
sary. If this policy were followed, it would 4 only logical to drop 
the present terminology and establish the uniform title of county 
district. It might, however, be desirable to grade county districts 
according to population as a basis for allocating different functions. 

In conclusion, it appears that the Government is once again 
going about local government reorganisation in a mistaken and 
slipshod manner. The new Commissions which are to be set up 
will have a thankless task. They will not be able at any point to 
step outside the framework of the present system. They will have 
to decide questions about county borough status without considerin 
what functions should be awarded to unsuccessful or demote 
towns; and to revise — areas without knowing what kinds of 
county district will eventually emerge. In the case of the provincial 
conurbations, they may be encouraged to act as a sounding-board 
for new ideas, but they cannot apply any remedies which entail a 
novel redistribution of functions or the creation of a new type of 
authority. Should they be driven to propose large-scale extensions 
of county borough or county government, they will be opposed 
(reasonably enough) on the grounds that more desirable alternatives 
were excluded from their consideration. Their effective work will 
be confined to some rather pointless sticking and patching. 

This is inevitable so long as the Government fails to revise the 
statutory framework of local government. All the aims which are 
now widely accepted as desirable—such as finding a new locus for 
medium-sized towns, overhauling the status and functions of 
second-tier authorities, and creating a new system within the conur- 
bations—call for the creation of somewhat different categories of 
local authority from those at present in existence. Once this basic 
revision has been accomplished, and amended principles have been 
introduced, it is sensible to entrust their application in particular 
areas to an independent Commission. Until then the only work 
which any Commission could usefully do is to make general pro- 
posals—perhaps relating to London or other problem areas—which 
would help the Government to make up its mind on the funda- 
mental issues which it has continuously (and expensively) dodged 
ever since 1945. 
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THE ROLE OF 
PRIVATE MEMBERS’ BILLS 
ERNEST DAVIES, ™.?. 


Because the bill to abolish capital punishment was introduced by a 
private member and reached the House of Lords, where it was 
rejected on second reading, there may be a mistaken impression 
that the influence of the private member on legislation is consider- 
able and is increasing. This is not so. In fact, during recent 
sessions, the number of private members’ bills that have reached the 
statute book has remained fairly steady except in 1954-1955 when 
the general election reduced the number. Sydney Silverman’s bill 
received exceptional treatment and, but for provision of time by the 
Government, would have had no more than its brief airing when 
first introduced under the ten-minute rule, a procedure which 
enables members, at the commencement of public business on 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays, to seck leave to bring in a bill. The 
sponsor _ briefly and one opposing speech is permitted. The 
Speaker then puts the motion and, if it is challenged, a division can 
take “ese More often than not, permission is granted without a 
vote because the bill’s chances of proceeding coilee are slight. 
Other procedures for private member legislation have to be resorted 
to if the bill is to proceed. 


Government policy 


On the other hand, no government can afford, in the long run, 
to ignore completely parliamentary or public opinion and, since 
more often than not, private members’ bills reflect the demand for a 
change in the law, the government must take serious note of such 
bills and decide whether it would be in their interest to provide 
facilities for furthering their passage through Parliament. Where 
policy or principle is involved, the government will act accordingly, 
either positively or negatively. Instances of both arose during last 
session. A Licensing (Airports) Bill was first proposed under the 
ten-minute rule, then objected to on a private at day, and so 
made no progress, but it was introduced by the Government the 
following session and passed. Whether the Government would 
have followed this course but for the private member’s initiative is 


* The author is Labour M.P. for Enfield. Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 1950-1951. 
Member of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Nationalised Industries. 
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doubtful. On the other hand, a private member being fortunate in 
the Speaker’s ballot, which is held early in each session and provides 
the fortunate winners with the right to introduce bills on six 
Fridays assigned for the purpose, introduced a bill to end the 
derating of industry. This received a second reading and, by clever 
tactics on the part of its sponsors, was perenew negotiated 
through committee. Since this was contrary to government policy, 
the Government “ ag up” its supporters and defeated it on 
third reading. The Labour government suffered a somewhat 
similar experience when a private member’s bill was introduced 
which would have undermined its Transport Act in regard to the 
nationalisation of road haulage. In that case, however, the bill was 
killed in committee, which is the more usual method of destroying 
private members’ bills which pass second reading but are contrary 
to government policy. Tory governments have an advantage over 
Labour governments because measures which get through tir. 
Commons can be killed in the Lords, as in the case of the “ hanging 
bill.” As yet the Parliament Act has never been invoked to enact 
a private member’s bill. This is the first occasion since 1931 that 
the Lords have not passed a private member’s bill that has passed 
the Commons.’ 

By and large, except as regards very minor measures, govern- 
ments do not assist private members’ bills to reach the statute book 
unless they reflect beg a policy, or unless parliamentary and 

ublic opinion is clearly shown to be overwhelmingly in favour. 
Such was probably the case as regards the Small Lotteries and 
Gaming Bill I introduced when successful in drawing first place in 
the Speaker’s ballot last session. Certain legal decisions had 
rendered illegal a large number of lotteries conducted under the 
Lotteries and Gaming Act, 1934, and had thereby nullified Parlia- 
ment’s intentions in regard to legalising lotteries run for purposes 
other than private gain, particularly by supporters’ clubs organised 
by football and other sporting clubs, but political parties and 
charities were also affected. Opinion was obviously favourable to 
such lotteries being legalised subject to reasonable safeguards. 
Consequently, the bill received an unopposed second reading, and 
the Home Office gave the assistance necessary to enable it to become 
1 Since this was written the government has refused to provide special facilities for the 

bill’s re-introduction to make possible its enactment under the Parliament Act. It chose 

to introduce its much more limited Homicide Bill. Nor was a member willing to 

re-introduce the bill fortunate in drawing a high ay A place in the Speaker's ballot 


to enable it to pass through the requisite stages on the Fridays allocated for Private 
Members’ Bills. 
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law in a workable form acceptable to parliamentary draftsmen and 
suitable for the statute book. In fact this bill, following an Act intro- 
duced by Mr. Fred Mulley regulating football pools, successfully 
passed through Parliament in a previous session, revealed that 
public opinion had largely abandoned its erstwhile hypocritical 
attitude to gambling and wanted some sense introduced into the 
archaic laws which dated back to Henry VIII and, in effect, banned 
all games, public lotteries, and cash betting except games of skill. 
I believe these private members’ efforts demonstrated to the 
Government that the introduction of premium savings bonds would 
be acceptable to public opinion and, more important, encouraged 
it to promise to introduce legislation to reform the betting and 
gaming laws in accordance with the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Betting, Gaming and Lotteries of 1949-1951. 

The private member is, however, generally extremely limited as 
to the extent to which he can go in regard to legislation. His 
possibilities as at present exploited are confined to the ten-minute 
rule and the Speaker’s ballot referred to above and the introduction 
of bills under Standing Order 35. This permits a member to 
introduce a bill at any time without debate, and to have it printed. 
Use must be made of the facilities provided on Fridays to further 
its progress. 


Hurdles in the way of success 


Certain factors are necessary to success. First, the measure 
should cut across party lines and be largely non-controversial since 
parliamentary procedure provides am Te opportunities for delay, 
obstruction, and defeat. The bill can * “ talked out ”’ or counted 
out. On the six Fridays set aside for second readings of bills intro- 
duced by private members, business finishes at 4 p.m. It is not 
difficult for opponents of a measure to maintain the debate till that 
hour and if a member is still speaking, the House automatically 
orang to the half-hour adjournment debate without the question 

ing put, and the debate on the second reading is thereby 
adjourned. Any member can, however, move that “‘ the question 
be now put.” If the Speaker accepts the motion, it is voted upon. 
This closure cannot be carried, however, unless 100 aan 
support it. As attendance on a Friday is generally poor, the bill 
must command very strong support for it to attract that number to 
the House. Many a private member’s bill has been talked out and 
many another fallen enone insufficient were present to carry the 
closure. If a bill suffers in this way, it goes to the bottom of the list 
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for a subsequent Friday, when private members’ bills are debated, 
but since those preceding it are likely to occupy the full parlia- 
mentary day, its title only is read at 4 p.m. and a shout of “ object ” 
from a single member is sufficient to relegate it once more to the 
bottom of the list. In this way, a bill debated but talked out even 
early in the session can be objected to on every occasion and never 

proceed further. Such is frequently the case. 7 

On the other hand, some minor measures may be put up for 
second reading in this way and pass without objection and without 
debate. A number of unimportant bills get through in this way as 
unopposed measures. 

Another means of killing a bill is to prevent adequate time for 
debate by prolonging debate on the sates bill. 

The second main hurdle private members’ bills have to negotiate 
is the government attitude. It is normal for a Minister—generall 
the Parliamentary Secretary—to indicate this from the front Saath 
during the second reading. He will always preserve the rights of 
members by making it clear it is for them to decide but generally 
the House is left in no doubt where the government stands. Cer- 
tainly his pronouncement would, in general, be more definite than 
the a? summing-up in a trial by jury. If the government is 
favourable, the Minister is likely to offer the facilities of his depart- 
ment during the bill’s further stages. If these be given, the third 
hurdle, that of the committee stage, is much more easily negotiated. 
Private members’ bills normally go before a standing committee 
and it is the sponsor’s apg to obtain and retain a quorum, 
to decide on his attitude to amendments and to pilot the bill 
through in time to be considered on report and third reading on 
one of the four Fridays made available for the later stages of the 
bills. Equally, sufficient time must be available for it subsequently 
to be considered in the Lords. Opponents can prolong committee 
proceedings by tabling numerous amendments, including such 
wrecking amendments as can get by the table. If the government 
is favourable, the promoter will consult with the appropriate 
department who will themselves suggest amendments required to 
make the bill workable and to remove ambiguities which might 
involve subsequent dispute over interpretation. The Parliamentary 
Secretary will attend the committee and indicate the government's 
attitude to the major amendments. If, however, the government is 
unfavourable, their spokesmen can do much to kill the bill in 
committee. 
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Procedure enables a committee to reject each clause as was done 
with the Transport Bill referred to, or to vote not to proceed with 
the bill as in the case of Mrs. Eirene White’s Matrimonial Causes 
Bill, on the promoter’s initiative. This was because she was 
convinced the bill would not reach the statute book and the 
Government was to set up a Royal Commission on Divorce. Once 
through committee, if the bill has government support, the rest 
should be plain sailing on report and third reading a 
opponents can still attempt to delay or to talk the bill out. The 
promoter must then find a back-bench peer to promote the bill in 
the Lords where it must pass through similar stages. There, how- 
ever, it is outside his control, but similar pee: nie apply to 
those in the Commons. Normally, however, far less time 1s spent 
on the bill in the Lords than in the Commons. 


Requisites to success 

This long process with so many opportunities for obstruction 
and wrecking should convince that the first requisite to success, as 
mentioned above, is that the measure should be not too contro- 
versial, and likely to attract government support, or at least not to 
invite its active opposition. Of course there have been successful 
exceptions, of which Sir Alan Herbert’s divorce reform measure, 
the Matrimonial Causes Act, is outstanding. For this reason, most 
successful private members’ bills are sponsored by members of both 
parties. A second requirement to success is that the measure should 
not be too complex. Apart from the fact that neither parliamentary 
draftsmen nor counsel are available to private members, the simpler 
the measure the more difficult is successful obstruction on the part 
of its opponents. Obviously a complicated measure with many 
clauses could be the more easily delayed and less likely to return 
from committee in time for its later stages. For this reason, it 
is preferable for each measure to deal with one clear-cut issue only. 
The Pools Betting Act and the Small Lotteries and Gaming Act are 
examples of this. They showed the limit to which private members 
could go in introducing legislation to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission. No private member would be able, 
for instance, successfully to introduce a measure reforming the 
betting laws; for the matter is not only too controversial but also 
too complex, and he would never be able to pilot a bill through 
Parliament in the time available. 

A third ‘requirement arises from parliamentary tradition and 
procedure. Private members’ bills cannot impose a charge. The 
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government alone can introduce the money resolutions necessary 
to authorise any charge on public funds. This is because standing 
orders provide that proposals for a charge must originate in 
committee of the whole House and only a Minister of the Crown 
can give the Queen’s recommendation. 

In choosing and drafting their measures members are, therefore, 
limited to those where no expenditure is involved. Exceptionally, 
however, if the government favours a bill and it emerges that a 
money resolution is necessary, it might provide the time ter such a 
resolution to be introduced and to pass through the relevant stages. 
In the first place, however, it is clearly in the member’s interest to 
avoid any proposals that would require such a resolution. 


Opportunities of effecting legislation 

It can be seen how limited are the opportunities available to 
the private member to effect legislation. The most effective means 
is the Speaker’s ballot for which most members enter but only 
twenty draw a place. Of these, only those early on the list generally 
have the opportunity of introducing a bill and successfully piloting 
it through its various stages in the Commons, and arranging for its 
successful passage through the Lords as well. The days allocated 
are limited to ten Fridays, with alternating Fridays devoted to 
members’ motions, following which unopposed bills are proceeded 
with. Six of the Fridays are for second readings and the other four 
for later stages. 

The alternatives to the ballot are the ten-minute rule and 
Standing Order 35. The former is largely used for airing a matter 
dear to the member’s heart but also serves to pave the way for 
promotion of the bill by a member successful in the ballot. Other- 
wise, only where the government provides time for debate can a bill 
introduced in this way proceed. This it rarely does, Sydney Silver- 
man’s bill being the exception. In this case, opinion was so strong 
that capital punishment should be debated and the pressure lobby 
both in and out of Parliament so successful that the Government 
was compelled to provide facilities for debate even though it was 
itself opposed to the measure. Each session, generally a few bills 
introduced under the ten-minute rule receive the Royal Assent but, 
more often than not, they are unopposed measures. Standing 
Order 35 is less frequently used and only four measures were so 
enacted between 1948 and 1955 compared with seven under the ten- 
minute rule. The advantage of the latter is that it provides the 
opportunity for brief debate, even if the bill is not proceeded with, 
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whereas the other procedure may result in no more than the 
printing of the bill. 

The question remains as to the extent to which private members 
have succeeded in enacting legislation on their own initiative and 
whether the opportunity provided is as great as it could usefully be. 
Judged by volume in recent sessions, members have succeeded well 
in adding to the statute book. For the 1951-1952 Session, twelve 
private members’ bills were enacted, of which three were intro- 
duced under the ten-minute rule; in 1952-1953, eleven bills were 
enacted of which two were originated under the ten-minute rule. 
In 1953-1954, thirteen bills were enacted of which one was under 
the ten-minute rule and one under Standing Order 35, and in 
1954-1955 only four bills reached the statute book of which three 
were introduced through the ballot and one under the ten-minute 
rule; last session resulted in eleven private members’ bills receiving 
the Royal Assent of which three were under the ten-minute rule 
and one under the Standing Order. 

It is interesting to note that the actual number of such bills 
receiving the Royal Assent approximates to the number throughout 
all parliaments of this century, though in earlier years a far greater 
number of bills were introduced. The main reason is, no doubt, 
that the introduction of bills was previously more for propaganda 
purposes than in the expectation of effecting legislation. Highly 
controversial measures were introduced dp to enable debates to 
take place. Since 1948, when private members’ time for motions 
and bills was restored, the tendency has been for members to act 
responsibly and to introduce measures which, though perhaps of no 
great significance, were important in their limited application and 
were non-party and not highly controversial. The list of successful 
bills reveals a large number of comparatively minor matters being 
put right by measures for which governments were unlikely to take 
parliamentary time to enact themselves. Private members have 
thus undoubtedly served a useful legislative function and it would 
be regrettable if their opportunities were in any way curtailed. On 
the contrary, the government might extend them to enable those 
measures whith receive a second reading to pass through their later 
stages, even if the Fridays allocated are fully occupied with other 
measures. In particular, greater opportunity might be provided for 
bills successfully introduced under the ten-minute rule to be debated 
on other than the allocated Fridays and possibly there might be 


greater opportunity for debate on bills introduced under Standing 
Order 35. 
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With the increased party discipline and domination of Parlia- 
ment by the executive, back benchers have limited opportunity for 
taking the initiative in Parliament. Private members’ bills provide 
a useful relaxation of party discipline as the whips are off and free 
votes on non-party lines cua possible. Members have ample 
opportunity for airing their opinions in the large number of debates 
that take place on motions and the like, but in regard to legislation 
their opportunities are more restricted. This may be consistent 
with the generally accepted view that Parliament should retain 
debate as its main function and it should act as a forum of the 
nation and through discussion influence government policy and its 
administration. Legislation is generally a execution of policy and 
as such must remain the responsibility of the government of the 
day. On the other hand, there are a number of issues that arise 
which governments have neither the parliamentary time nor the 
inclination to tackle. They may not be of major importance but 
such minor reforms may be of significance to large numbers of 
persons and affect their welfare. In addition, even the member 
who unsuccessfully promotes legislation, may educate and in- 
fluence opinion and ultimately compel government action as did, 
for instance, Mr. Nabarro with his Clean Air Bill, which was 
withdrawn on the Government’s promise to introduce a more 
comprehensive measure as it has since done. 

In sum, while the unique nature of the British Parliament and 
the relationship of the Executive to Parliament necessarily restricts 
the private member’s legislative opportunities, the limited function 
he performs is of considerable value. It counteracts oppressive 
party meee cuts across the normal rigid party lines and enables 
reforms of importance to individuals, but not to governments, to be 
both aired and, on occasion, to be carried through. Of the oppor- 
tunities available to him, the private member kes full advantage. 


To encourage those who show such initiative, somewhat greater 
opportunity should be provided to enable those measures which 
initially receive parliamentary approval to run the full gamut of the 
parliamentary machine. 
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GerMaN state theory right up to the most recent past has been under 
the unfavourable influence both of ideologies and abnormal political 
situations. Autocratic state-forms, authoritarian trends, and the 
lack of a normal democratic development impeded the development 
of those sociological trends in theory which have long since won a 
place for themselves in the es age world. 

The optimism of socio-liberalism, the state theory of the Weimar 
Republic, died a sudden death under the onslaught of the economic 
crisis, which quickly broadened into a constitutional crisis. The 
fascist counter-revolution, using in Germany the alias “ national 
socialism,” came into its own. 

It was the constitutional lawyer Hermann Heller who was quick 
to perceive the causes of the constitutional crisis, and saw that 
traditional thinking on the theory of state and law had been shaken 
to its foundations By the victory of the October revolution and the 
triumph of fascist dictatorship in Italy. He urged the abolition of 
the social anarchy of pres. “og whose political expression was 
dictatorship, and the introduction of social homogeneity as pre- 
condition and basis of political democracy. He criticised the 
thoughtless cocksureness of liberalism as bitterly as the national 

wer state theories, based on Hegel, of fascist dictatorship.’ But 

is idealistic conception of the state may have misled him into the 
assumption (cf. Ferdinand Lassalle’s illusion) that the “ state ” could 
by itself intervene on the side of the labour movement to rescue 
democracy.” While he was still appealing to the reason of the 
German bourgeoisie—Thomas and Heinrich Mann were doing this 
at about the same time—the economic and political pace-makers of 
the bourgeoisie had already made up their minds to sacrifice 
democracy to fascist dictatorship and deliver up Germany to the 

Nazis. The tragedy ran its course. 

* The author was formerly engaged in local and central government in Thuringia. Head 
of the legal department of the Ministry of Justice there 1946-1950. Lecturer in the 
University of Jena 1946-1947. Now practising law in Cologne. Author of books and 

; articles on constitutional law, public administration and political science. 

Hermann Heller, Die Krisis der Staatslehre, Archiv £. Sozialwissenschaft, 1926, p. 289; 

Politische Demokratie und Soziale Homogenitét, in Polit. Wissenschaft, Nr. 5, 1928, 


pp. 35 et seq.; Staatslehre, Leiden 1934, p. 30. 
2 Europa und der Fascismus, 2nd ed., 1931, pp. 158-159. 
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In state theory it was Mussolini’s doctrine of the strong state, 
which he had copied from Hegel, which triumphed. This doctrine 
was applied to the contemporary political situation in a series of 
opportunistic versions leading to the absurd “ theory of the National 
Socialist Fuhrer State”’ by Carl Schmitt (not to be confused with 
the vice-president of the Bundestag, Professor Carlo Schmid), Otto 
Koellreutter, E. R. Huber, and salons! 

After all this a fundamental overhaul of ideas was needed. Of 
necessity this was bound to begin with an examination of the 
origins of the state crisis of the years 1930 to 1933. The result 
would inevitably have been the realisation that it was no good 
restoring the relationships of the period before 1933, but that a 
social revolution was demanded, a reformation from top to bottom, 
a thorough transformation of the economic and wall structure : 
that is to say, the abolition of irresponsible capitalistic economic 
power, the nationalisation of basic and key iedhestalnns the demo- 
cratisation of governmental and economic administration, a revival 
of justice on the basis of safeguarding basic rights and freedoms, 
and a complete rebuilding of the educational system. 


This type of approach made itself felt in both east and west 
Germany and found es in constitutions of the provincial 
(Lander) governments. But a social revolution failed to materialise. 
The Occupation régime stood in the way from the start. Widely 
differing administrative measures were introduced in the four 
zones, which were still further split up in the federalistic rearrange- 
ment. In 1946-1947 it was still possible to hope that an all-German 
compromise could be found. But with the founding of the Federal 
Republic and the consequent setting up of the so-called German 
Democratic Republic the division of Germany widened so as to 
render reunification most difficult. Two state-forms emerged, 
which developed in completely opposite directions.* 

In the Soviet zone of occupation the party dictatorship of the 
Socialist Unity Party, sheltering behind the Soviet Occupation 
Power, swept away the beginnings of social democracy. In the west 
a clerical-conservative-capitalist régime of restoration consolidated 
its position, and barred the way of the labour movement to political 
power. Communist domination in the Soviet zone carried through 

3 See C. Schmitt, Der Hiiter der Verfassung, Miinchen 1930; Die Wendung zum totalen 


Staat, in —— Revue, Vol. 7, 1930, 1, p. 241; Koellreutter, Der deutsche 


Fiihrerstaat, Tubingen 1933; E. R. Huber, Die Totalitét des volkischen Staates, in Die 
Tat 1934, Nr. 1. 
4 See Abendroth, Zwiespiltiges Verfassungsrecht in Deutschland, in Archiv d. 6ffentl. 


Rechts, Vol. 76, 1950. 
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a series of incisive changes on the Soviet Russian pattern, i.¢., by 
means of dictatorial compulsion. In the west no fundamental 
reforms have taken place. Instead one finds those dangerous half- 
measures of capitalist democracy which before 1933 led to govern- 
mental and constitutional crisis. The positions of state theory and 
political science in the two parts of Germany correspond to these 
political developments. 

In the Soviet zone of occupation large private estates were 
abolished by an agrarian reform and large sections of the means of. 
production were nationalised. The whole of social activity was 
subordinated to the state economic plan. Industry, administration, 
and justice were de-Nazified. But in place of the a 
intended democratisation there emerged more and more clearly after 
1948-1949 the dictatorship of the Socialist Unity Party, which 
appointed obedient officials to all key positions. The proportional 
vote was replaced by the single list system. Block-parties, trade 
unions, and mass organisations were brought into line. The basic 
rights and freedoms of the citizen ceased to be respected by the 
police state administrative system. Both the personal and functional 
independence of the judges disappeared. The democratic principles 
incorporated in parish and borough by-laws and provincial consti- 
tutions remained on paper only. They did not achieve constitutional 
actuality.° 

In the field of state and constitutional theory Karl Polak and 
Ernst Niekisch handled the delicate theme of “ Collectivism and 
Freedom.” But just as with Lenin and Stalin the rights of the 
individual and the problem of genuine democratic organisation are 
ignored in favour of a one-sided view of the collective principle of 
party and class dictatorship, just as with Georg Lucacz the freedom 
of the individual became absorbed in the collective of class and 
Communist Party according to the slogan “ He is free who wills 
what the collective wills,” and just as Eades here really consists 
in the conscious subordination of self to the collective will, so it - 
in the writings of Polak, Niekisch, and other disciples of Leninism- 
Stalinism. They excuse themselves with the reflection that indivi- 
dual freedom is guaranteed by socialist planning, a thesis which 
postpones personal freedom to a distant future.* 


5 Martin Drath, Verfassungsrecht und Verfassungswirklichkeit in der Sowjetischen 
Besatzungszone, Bonn 1954. 
® See Karl Polak, Kollektivismus und Freiheit, in Neue Gesellschaft, 1948, p. 24; 
Marxismus und Staatslehre, Berlin 1947; Ernst Niekisch, Zum Problem der Freiheit, 
ee Georg Lucacz, Geschichte und Klassenbewusstsein, Berlin 1923, pp. 312, 
> aad 
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The realisation that one is a social being ought in itself to 
constitute the “leap into freedom.” The treatment which this 
phrase receives, however, involves a complete reversal of the 
sociology of Karl Marx. What we have here is a Stalinist Neo- 
Hegelianism, which prociaims that what is, is reasonable, and 
which justifies the compulsion of the power state in terms of 
historical necessity. The theory of the state in such a system has 
sunk to a crude apologia for power. 

In west Germany the nationalisation of heavy industry was 
prevented by the — of American and British Occupation 
Powers.’ De-Nazification by tribunals developed into a farce which 
for the most part hit the unimportant fellow-travellers of the Nazi 
régime without touching the chief culprits, the wealthy sycophants 
and beneficiaries. The administration was not democratised. With 
the help of the regulation putting into effect Article 131 of the 
Basic Law, 60 to 70 per cent. of the officials of the Nazi régime 
were taken over from the Third Reich. It is hard to discover 
what their beliefs are today. 

In the Bonn Basic Law the economic constitution was not 
defined. What concrete shape the concept of the democratic and 
rule-of-law state will take is for the future to decide. 

In the first years after 1945 in the West German provinces a 
strong left liberal movement could be observed, but after the 
currency reform and the reconstruction of capitalist monopolies the 
conservative “‘ restoration’ consolidated its position, so that real 
authority in industry and administration has come into the hands 
of the opponents of the labour movement—apart from isolated 
exceptions in the provinces. It is clear that rearmament, and the 
formation of new armed forces, which can obviously only be 
formed with officers and N.C.O.’s of the old Wehrmacht, must 
acquire great significance under such political conditions. They 
constitute a real danger to democracy. 

The theory of state and law put forward in the universities 
is liberal-conservative. It moves in narrow specialist channels, 
avoiding political issues, or confining itself to a positivistic interpre- 
tation of the Basic Law and current legislation—again with few 
exceptions. 

In the liberal democratic atmosphere of the first post-war years 
the origins of the failure of the Weimar Republic were attributed 
7 A law on the Socialisation of coalmining, accepted by the diet of North Rhine- 


Westphalia in August 1948, was prevented from coming into force by the British 
Military Governor in Germany. 
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not so much to the economic system as to the constitution and the 
defective safeguards of the rule-of-law state. So the attempts at 
reform laid emphasis on the development of a division-of-powers 
constitutional system, on basic rights and on administrative and 
constitutional answerability before the courts. Theoretically this 
was a return either to Weimar or even further back.* Thus 
Theodor Heuss’s Constitutional Law, Constitutional Policy (1950) 
draws on the spirit of 1848 and 1918 and ends up with the drawing 
up of the Weimar constitution. Richard Thoma republished his 
General Theory of the State, written in 1925, almost unaltered in 
1948. The General Theory of the State by Hans Nawiasky (1945) 
acknowledges, alongside a theory of the state, a social theory too, 
Rudolf Laun’s outline of a General Theory of the State (published 
after 1945) is divided into sociological and judicial sections, to which 
an ethical theory of the State has been added. Laun persists in an 
abstract, formal sociology, which defines the state as a spiritual power. 

Criticism, which begins about 1949, comes from two sides, just 
as in 1930 to 1932. In so far as the liberal renaissance yields to the 
conservative “restoration,” so the earlier authoritarians become 
vocal again. They begin where they left off with their criticisms of 
the pre-1933 liberal democratic state, and apply them now to the 
Federal Republic. In opposition to this group are the social- 
democratic writers, who continue the work of Hermann Heller, 
and the supporters of social-state reforms. 

On the side of the authoritarians, Carl Schmitt in his Ex captivt- 
tate salus appears in the penitent’s hair shirt, already aggressive 
again, however, and calling in the name of Christianity instead of 
“the unique strength of the race.” ° 

Koellreutter begins by taking sides, in company with Koettgen, 
Forsthoff, Wacke, Gerber, and Fischbach, against the democratisa- 
tion of the civil service. He strongly attacks de-Nazification, and 
calls it a blot on the name of the German people. De-Nazification, 
not the Nazi régime, has destroyed the ethics of the civil servant 
and “ deprived the German administration of its best minds,” says 
Koellreutter. For him the essential is the strengthening of state 
power, and its protection from mass democracy. “The civil 
service, by and large, is the state,” and the armed forces play “ in 
the modern mass state a very important political (!) role,” and must 
again become a “ political power focus in their own right.” *° 


® Werner Weber, Weimarer Verfassung und Bonner Grundgesetz, Géttingen 1949; Die 
Frage der gesamtdeutschen Verfassung, Minchen and Berlin 1950. 
® Ex Captivitate Salus, Koln 1950. 


'® See Deutsches Staatsrecht, Stuttgart 1953, pp. 19-20, 311 et seq., 318. 
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Much of Werner Weber’s criticism of the federalism and the 
state legalism of the Federal Republic is quite justified. But his 
criticism is clearly anti-democratic in its demand for hierarchical 
authority, which even goes as far as a glorification of constitutional 
monarchy. The sinister spirit of Carl Schmitt still haunts his whole 
argument.” 

Ernst Forsthoff and E. R. Huber have learnt discretion in that 
they have now, in contrast to the period 1933-1945, turned their 
attention to administrative law. They put the emphasis in their 
work on technical matters. The modern state is responsible for 
production no less than for social administration, with ie right and 
duty to intervene: this is the theme both of the Textbook of 
Administrative Law by Forsthoff ** and of Administrative Law of 
the National Economy by Huber."* Montesquieu, the separation of 
powers, the civil service, the political parties, the rejection of political 
measures by the trade unions, these are Forsthoff’s main themes, 
whilst the concept of the modern state and of the social administra- 
tion state remains largely indeterminate. Although he notes that 
the barriers between state and society have gone, he seems to see in 
this a chance for the intervention of an authoritarian state rather 
than a process of democratisation. Forsthoff proposes that adminis- 
tration should be “ neutralised,” like state authority in general, and 
kept free from the influence of mass democracy. 

E. R. Huber passes in silence over the Third Reich.”* As in 
1932, he terms the modern state an “economic administration 
state.” But he now gives more emphasis to the view that it must 
also be an “‘ economic rule-of-law state,” if the freedom of the 
individual and the autonomy of economic activity are not to be 
restricted in favour of discretionary and authoritarian administra- 
tion. He attempts to institutionalise the dynamics of state and 
economic processes in a “ protective order.” Although Huber is in 
principle conservative in the sense of wanting to maintain private 
ownership in the means of production and distribution, he never- 
theless cedes a large place to compromise solutions tending towards 
a mixed economy. Moreover, he gives an objective picture of the 
various forms of socialisation and co-operation, as well as the 


12 Werner Weber, Spannungen und Krifte im Westdeutschen Verfassungssystem, Gottingen 
1951, pp. 42 et seq., 50, 54, 63 et seq. 

13 Lehrbuch des Verwaltungsrechts, 1, 1st ed., 1950, a 

14 Wirtschaftsverwaltungsrecht, 2 vols., 1953 and 1954. 

15 In Quellen des Staatsrechts der Neuzeit, Vol. I: Deutsche Verfassungsdokumente der 
Gegenwart (1919-1951), Tiibingen 1951, the time of the Nazi régime is not mentioned 
at all. See on this: E. J. Cohn in The Modern Law Review, Vol. 16, 1954, p. 266. 
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functions of the trade unions, co-determination rights, and 
constitutionally determined industrial relations.’ 

Forsthoff’s Administrative Law and Huber’s Business Adminis- 
tration Law are without doubt important works of high professional 
quality. Their basic assertion that the modern state is in essence a 
business administration state is sound, and so is the demonstration 
of the vast scope of social obligations. Their criticism of outdated 
liberalistic concepts has much in common with the views of the 
trade unions and social democrats. But the important role of the 
government implies the necessity of its democratisation and control. 

The publications of the social democrats are especially important 
and valuable. Let us mention here in particular the historians and 
sociologists like Ludwig Bergstrasser, Alfred Weber, A. Gurland, 
K. D. Bracher, Otto Stammer, Heinz-Dietrich Ortlieb, and Gerhard 
Weisser, and the lawyers Gerhard Leibholz, Wilhelm Grewe, Hans 
Peters, Helmut Ridder, Egon von Turegg, Carlo Schmid, Hermann 
L. Brill, Martin Drath, and Wolfgang Abendroth. A detailed 
discussion of the importance of their work for the theory and 
practice of social democracy in Germany would go beyond the 
scope of this article. We do no more than indicate the contributions 
of Brill, Drath, and Abendroth to political theory. 

Hermann L. Brill’s experience under the Nazi dictatorship and 
the Soviet régime have caused him to place human rights, and their 
juridical safeguarding in state, administrative, and international law, 
in the foreground of his theory and its practical political application. 
Moving away from orthodox Marxism he adheres to juridical and 
sociological pluralism, strangely linked with Kant’s Erkenntnis- 
theorie."” It seems to me that he has gone too far in separating 
state law theory from economics and the problems of class structure; 
his view that state theory ought in future to consist only of state 
law theory is premature."* Harold Laski, to whom he turns for 
support, subjected his pluralistic views of the twenties to a Marxist 
revision after 1933. Brill’s positive contribution to democratic 

litical and administrative theory consists above all in his proposals 
* the reorganisation of the provinces (Lander) and the reform of 
internal administration and the civil services, which in part have 
been incorporated in the legislation of Land Hesse. 

Martin Drath carries on the line which runs from Georg 
Jellinek through Max Weber to Hermann Heller. He treats 
16 Wirtschaftsverwaltungsrecht, Vol. 1, 1953, p. 20; Vol. 2, 1954, pp. 141, 355, 471 et seq. 
17 See Die Freiheiterechte und die menschliche Gemeinschaft, in Recht.Staat-Wirtschafe, 


Vol. 4, Diisseldorf 1952, pp. 24-25. 
18 Die Problematik der modernen Staatstheorie, Berlin 1950, p. 9. 
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political theory as a social science and remarks that a comprehensive 
political theory has not so far been developed in Germany. Drath 
rejects the two-sided conception of the state—on one side socio- 
logical,-on the other juridical. He subordinates the latter to the 
former.” As he rightly says, the attempt to make the separation 
of powers an isolated axiom of public law can only be an obstacle 
to social scientific observation and must therefore be antidemocratic 
in effect. The effects which a separation of powers theory, con- 
ceived under the sign of the “ restoration,” has had on the Bonn 
Basic Law, are clearly shown up by Drath. Here it led to a 
strengthening of the executive and of bureaucracy in government 
and administration, at the expense of parliamentary rights which 
goes far beyond what is acceptable to a social democracy. 

Drath reproaches traditional, positivist conservative political 
theory for seeing only one part of the subject, but not the totality 
in its social context. On the other hand, a social theory of the 
state must not only recognise the “ unity of the total socieh enten:™ 
but also its internal conflicts in a class society. An idealistic overall 
view tends to overlook these contradictions. The important thing 
is to get rid of class contradictions and to create social homogeneity. 

Hermann Heller’s argument is taken up with special emphasis 
by Wolfgang povncton 4 and given precise formulation in the 
context of the political contradictions of the Federal Republic. We 
owe a debt to Abendroth for placing the experience and doctrines 
of Laski in a particularly intelligible form at the disposal of German 
political theory, for there are large gaps to be filled in this field.** 

Abendroth regards the transformation of the Federal Republic 
from a formal to a social democracy as the prime task of the 
German labour movement at the present time—not only because 
the Federal Republic has reached a decisive turning point in its 
development, but because it is only as a social democracy that the 
Republic can become a model for a united German democracy. In 
its present “restoration” form it cannot serve as such a model. 
Nor is it in this form an alternative to the communism of the Soviet 
zone. Only a living mass democracy, which is at the same time a 
social rule-of-law state, can provide this. 

Abendroth points out that the Basic Law does not close the 
road to such a rule-of-law state. The Basic Law does not imply the 
permanence of the existing order of society: it aims at achieving a 


19 Martin Drath, Zur Soziallehre und Rechtslehre vom Staat, pp. 41, 49 et seq. 
20 See Demokratie als Institution und Aufgate, in Neue Gesellschaft, 1954, pp. 34 et seq. 
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truly democratic and social rule-of-law state.** This is the task of 
the labour movement. The first prerequisite is that the political 
awareness of the labour movement be awakened. This can only 
come about by the participation of worker organisations in the 
administration of the state and industry. Thus it is necessary to 
exploit all the opportunities offered by the co-determination law and 
the law relating to works councils; and, further, to awaken the 
sense of responsibility in the masses by political means.” This is 
the only way of ensuring that a turn in the direction of the 
authoritarian state is prevented, and the transition to social 
democracy successfully carried out. 

Alongside the democratic parties, the trade unions have a 
leading role to play in the transformation of society. They have a 
privileged position among democratic mass organisations, as Alfred 
Weber emphasised, because in them group interests can be merged 
most completely in a common interest whose aim must be the 
democratic organisation of society and the exclusion of — 
special interests from the control of industry and the state. They 
can only secure the economic interests of their members if political 
democracy is maintained and expanded to social democracy. 
“They must of inherent necessity make democracy their aim, if 
they do not wish to sacrifice their own very essence.” They are, as 
Abendroth declares, a great school of the common weal, and as 
such a corrective to the party system and the party state. Only 
they can hold the state on the road imposed on it by the basic law 
—the road of democratic and social development.” 

The “weg and state theory of social democracy will only find 
a really firm base when German unity has been established, and a 
Germany created in which the working masses, disillusioned with 
communism, stand together with those who reject the capitalistic 
“‘restoration”’ and have gone beyond it in the spirit of social 
democracy. The division of Germany furthers on both sides the 
tendency towards autocracy. The two makeshifts, the German 
Democratic Republic and the Federal Republic, must be replaced by 
an all-German democracy, in which socialist planning and a rule of 
law inspired by freedom are combined in a forward-looking synthesis. 


21 Zum Begriff des demokratischen und sozialen Rechtsstaates im Grundgesetz der 
Bundesrepublik Deutschland, Festschrift fiir Ludwig Bergstrisser, Diisseldorf 1954, 
pp. 279 et —~. 

22 See Abendroth, Zur Funktion der Gewerkschaften in der Westdeutschen Demokratie, in 
Gewerkschaftl. Monatshefte, No. 11/1952. 

23 Alfred Weber, Staat und Gewerkschaftliche Aktion, in Gewerkschaftl. Monatschefte, 
1952, p. 480; Abendroth, Die Gewerkschaften, Weg demokratischer Integration, 
Heidelberg 1954, pp. 94 et seq. 
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Tue London Conference of 1956 on the proposed federation of the 
British Caribbean possessions is the climax of a dream that goes 
back for nearly a century. The first recorded suggestion for uniting 
the territories was made, a bare generation after Emancipation, in 
an appendix written in 1860 to the Lectures on Colonisation and 
Colonies delivered before the University of Oxford by Herman 
Merivale, of the Colonial Office, in the years between 1839 and 
1841. Despite its cautionary character, however, it foundered on the 
rocks of island jealousies. There followed, a generation later, Mr. 
C. S. Salmon’s scheme for the union of the fifteen British islands, 
Dr. de Verteuil’s plan contained in his book on Trinidad of 1884, 
the late Lord Elibank’s lecture of 1911 before the West India 
Committee in London, writing in his capacity at that time as 
Administrator of St. Vincent, and Dr. Meikle’s book of 1912 
suggestively entitled Confederation of the British West Indies versus 
Annexation to the United States of America. There is an equally 
rich background of official and quasi-official conferences. The 
Royal Commission of 1882 recommended an administrative union 
in areas like the civil service, collection of rum duties, taxation, 
customs duties, justice, and telegraph and postal communications. 
The Commission of 1894 advocated union se similar lines, while 
that of 1897 proposed a less ambitious scheme for placing the islands 
of the Windward group under the Government of Barbados. The 
late Lord Halifax’s Report of 1920 on the region foresaw federation 
as a necessary but distant goal. The 1933 Report of the Closer 
Union Committee suggested a combining of the Windward and 
Leeward Islands groups into a colony under a single Governorship, 
but the separate regional allegiances of Antigua and Grenada killed 
the scheme. The West as Conference at Dominica in 1932 
drew up a further plan for federation, much of it, in its details, 
being far more liberal than the arrangement based upon the London 
* The author has been Associate Professor of Political Science at the University of Puerto 

Rico since 1953. Educated University of South Wales and Balliol College, Oxford. 


pH.p. Harvard. In 1955 held a Ford Foundation grant to visit all centres of government 
in British West Indies. 
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Plan of 1953. The Moyne Commission Report, published in 1945, 
carried forward the idea. The dispatch of March 14, 1945, of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies gave the final impetus to the 
dream. The subsequent Montego Bay Conference of 1947 accepted 
the principle of a federation in which each constituent unit was to 
retain complete control over all matters save those specifically 
assigned, after the Australian model, to the federal government. 
Out of those recommendations the Standing Closer Association 
Committee, headed by Sir Hubert Rance, was later set up to draft 
the outlines of the federal structure. The London “pthc tend of 
1953 witnessed the formal agreement of the territories to accept the 
contract of federation. The Migration Conference of 1955 held in 
Trinidad settled the delicate issue of the movement of persons 
within the federation. The final touch was added by the decisive 
steps taken by the London Conference of 1956. What remains 
after this is the formidable task of undertaking the transition from 
the old to the new régime, and the establishment of the federal 
government in all of its branches. The nature of that task is 
analysed in the reports of the three pre-federal Commissioners.’ 

It is, on any evidence, an adventurous enterprise. To federate 
some fifteen units that are island societies separated throughout a 
vast archipelago by hundreds of miles is no mean task and gives to 
the federal group a peculiar characteristic unknown to previous 
federal undertakings. The present scheme has only been made pos- 
sible by the remarkable growth of the commercial airliner in the last 
few decades. All of the islands are notoriously insular in attitudes 
and have a jealous regard for their rights. Separate economic 
development, combined with tariff controls and poor transport 
facilities, have so far effectively paralysed the growth of a powerful 
regional sentiment. The pull of economic interest directs the local 
attention to the large metropolitan countries, whether it be Canada 
or the United Kingdom or the United States, upon which trade and 
commerce largely rest, rather than to the Sika ediitobes Much 
of inter-island travel is still restricted, in effect, to the visits of 

1 West Indies. Report of the Closer Union Commission. London, April 1933; British 
Caribbean Standing Closer Association Committee Report, London, 1948-1949; Report 
by the Conference on West Indian Federation, London, HMSO, Cmd. 8837, 1953; The 
Plan for a British Caribbean Federation, London, HMSO, Cmd. 8895, 1953; Report on 
the Conference on Movement of Persons within a British Caribbean Federation, Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, 1955; British Caribbean Federation. Report of the 1956 Conference, 
London, HMSO, Cmd. 9733, 1956. 

The Plan for a British Caribbean Federation. Report of the Fiscal Commissioner, 
London, December 1955, HMSO, Cmd. 9618; Report of the Civil Service Commissioner, 


London, December 1955, HMSO, Cmd. 9619; Report of the Judicial Commissioner, 
London, December 1955, HMSO, Cmd. 9620. 
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officials or touring cricket teams. One exacting test of federation 
will be its power to help such smaller islands in their desperate 
economic plight. West Indian society, as a result, is fiercely localist. 

To all this must be added the fact that federation has frequently 
been regarded as a Colonial Office device to shift responsibility from 
imperial to West Indian shoulders, a prejudice still met with; West 
Indians have presumably not forgotten that Gladstonian liberalism, 
in the shape of conscientious colonial civil servants like Sir Henry 
Taylor, viewed the colonies as a millstone around the metropolitan 
neck. The public opinion behind the new move, as a result, tends 
to be a small middle-class opinion and there is little evidence that 
so far it has captured the public imagination. Nor is there any 
larger enthusiasm for the dream of dominion status claimed by 
some to emerge as the logical result of federation. 

Only a bare generation ago a perceptive American traveller 
could observe that the working classes of the islands appeared to 
favour the idea of American annexation in the vague belief that 
the American system considered working-class aspirations more 
generously than the British, saving doubts concerning the “‘ colour 
bar.” * That may not be the case today, after some years of Colonial 
Development and Welfare spending has revealed a growing aware- 
ness on the we of the British people of their ngieciel ven nsibilities 
to the “ backward” areas. West Indian suspicion of the Treasury 
mentality, nevertheless, is still widespread. Mr. Adams’s warning 
that West Indians must be careful lest federation means giving 
themselves over body and soul to the United Kingdom Treasury is 
evidence that, for many of them, the federal experiment will be 
judged less by its Peover f political advantages than by its economic 
advantages. 

Caribbean isolationism is reflected, in turn, in the complex mosaic 
of its political and constitutional arrangements. Constitutional and 
political development has been markedly unequal in the different 
units. As a result, there is a wide disparity in the levels of political 
sophistication in the region. In Barbados, the reserve-powers of the 
Governor-General are Fimited to an inoperative and unused veto, in 
the Leewards Islands federation they are far more of a real thing. 
Recent constitutional advance has been rapid in both Jamaica and 
Trinidad, yet whereas ministerial government has proceeded far in 
the former island since the 1944 constitution, the latter is still 
crippled in its politics by the old system of a quasi-representative 


3 Harry A. Franck, Roaming through the West Indies. (New York. The Century Co. 
1920. pp. 485.) 
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Legislative Council which prevents any one leader from speaking 
with decisive authority above his colleagues. The adoption of 
universal suffrage during the last decade has gone some way to 
rectify the notorious weaknesses of the Crown Colony | segue 
system. Many of those weaknesses remain, nevertheless, ef the 
inescapable conflict between more or less gor! legislative houses 
and official executive councils; the evil of the system of the 
nominated member, which almost automatically robs a_ political 
leader of any mass-following once he reaches that position; the 
public abuse of appointed officials; the encouragement of perpetual 
and irresponsible opposition. Some critics of federation have urged 
that the passage to federation should be accompanied by, or even 
preceded by, the grant of full self-government in at least the internal 
affairs of the colonies. That has been the heart of Dr. Eric 
Williams’s criticisms from Trinidad and, in part, of Mr. Manley’s 
Open Mandate “ seven points” memorandum from Jamaica; for to 
establish a federal government with large and ill-defined reserve- 
powers for its Governor-General at a time when the office of the 
Governor-General in the Crown Colony system is gradually being 
reduced to a sort of constitutional monarch in a democratic country 
is a glaring anomaly in the draft constitution. 

Despite all of the prides and prejudices of the island life West 
Indians will finally have to yield to the logic of the federationist 
argument. History, economics, communications, all reinforce the 
lesson that, in a way, the islands must either hang together or hang 
separately. It is true that a reading of the various debates on the 
topic in the legislative assemblies since 1945 reveals much painful 
evidence of selfish insular thinking. Logic, nevertheless, is surely 
on the side of the optimists like Mr. Gomes of Trinidad. The West 
Indies is not a richly endowed area. No one island is large or rich 
enough to maintain by itself the level of economic and technical 
effort required to gain a real improvement in productivity or 
economic stability. The regional economy as a whole is weak and 
vulnerable. It is suggestive, therefore, that the health of the major 
ny coffee, citrus, bananas—depends upon preferential 
trade agreements with the United Kingdom, and equally suggestive 
that in securing guarantees of prices and markets te their exports 
the islands have been able to do so, as in the citrus talks of 1955, 
only by concerted regional representation. 

In a number of ways such co-operation has been growing among 
the Caribbean dependencies. The work of the Regional Economic 
Committee of itself since its inception in 1949 has shown the need 
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for federal bodies, for without its devoted effort there would not be 
in existence today a Trade Commissioner for the West Indies in 
London, a West Indian Shipping Service, and machinery for nego- 
tiation with the United Kingdom Government. In practically every 
important sphere new forms of functional collaboration have grown 
up. The Development and Welfare Organisation in Barbados has 
provided a centre for research into common problems, uy sea in 
education and social services. Currency standardisation has finally 
been attained through regional action. Research organisations like 
the Sugar Cane Breeding Station in Barbados and the Imperial 
College of Tropical Agriculture in Trinidad, have worked for the 
region as a whole. The new University College at Mona is certain 
to become, in the coming years, a nursery of statesmanship for the 
federal government. What is now needed, above all else, is a 
governmental structure with both the willingness and executive 
power to translate knowledge into policy, to apply the recommen- 
dations of experts that have deluged the West Indies for so long. 


I] 


Forms of government, however, follow functions of government; 
for in politics, as in nature, it is function that must determine form. 
The ends that the new West Indian governmental structure should 
pursue, therefore, are of paramount interest to the discussion. 
‘The state,” wrote Burke in one of his most famous passages, 
“ought not to be considered as nothing better than a partnership 
agreement in a trade of pepper and coffee, calico or tobacco, or some 
such other low concern, to be taken up for a little temporary 
interest, and to be dissolved by the fancy of the parties.” Much of 
West Indian discussion on the federation project has tended to 
commit the vulgarity against which Burke so nobly protested. It 
has been acclaimed as the means of rehabilitating local economies or 
creating a single trading dloc in the world market or attracting 
more capital for investment. Economic health is, of course, an 
important ingredient of the good life. Yet much of the idealism 
and large opportunity will be lost if it is not seen, in all its fullness, 
that the establishment of the new form of government merits, as its 
ultimate purpose, nothing less than the fundamental reconstruction 
of the West Indian society. 

For ever since the publication of Professor MacMillan’s prophetic 
book, Warning from the West Indies, some twenty years ago, the 
sickness of Caribbean society has been a recognised fact. Its 
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peasants and workers live in a massive poverty relieved only by 
tropical sunshine. Chronic sickness and endemic disease, rudimen- 
tary housing, low educational standards, — in the rural areas, 
a high incidence of unemployment and underemployment, are 
characteristic features of their existence. The classic heritage of 
slavery—the identification of manual labour with degraded social 
status—still survives, so that the regional agricultural industries are 
to a great extent crippled by occupational preferences on the part 
of the island workers for “respectable” ‘‘ white-collar” jobs. 
Extremes of wealth and poverty have produced, in Plato’s sentence, 
not one society, but two, so that in every island it is possible to pass 
almost immediately from Georgian estate elegance to unlovely 
shack-villages. 

As a result, the West Indian proletarian has been driven to the 
rum-shop and the race-meeting for refuge and thereby acquired 
personal and social habits which not even the Victorian prestige of 
the churches in the islands has been able to break. The average 
West Indian labourer, indeed, as the Moyne Commissioners noted, 
has been more strictly confined to his own island than the English 
labourer was tied to his parish in the most rigid phase of the Settle- 
ment Laws, and one result of that fact is the sense of bitter 
frustration the traveller notices, especially among the class of young 
men of adventurous disposition. Because little has been done to 
raise the communal living-standards the social atmosphere of too 
many of the islands is one of a depressing apathy which accepts the 
absence of promise in life as almost a law of social nature rather 
than as a function of social arrangements. Towns like Castries, St. 
Lucia and Kingston, St. Vincent are not much more than shoddy 
little commercial centres controlled by the trader and shopkeeper, 
while to stay for any length of time in a decayed society like that of 
Antigua is to feel the lethargy that can engulf an entire community 
once it has lost the sensation of hope. 

In large part, of course, all this is a legacy of West Indian 
history. It is not exaggeration to say that the present discontents of 
the region go back to the historic transformation worked conjointly 
by Emancipation and Free Trade in the nineteenth century. 
Emancipation destroyed the slave-foundation of the plantation 
economy, while Free Trade deprived the planters of the favoured 
position they had held for some two centuries in the world sugar 
markets. Mr. Curtin’s book on the post-Emancipation period, Two 
Jamaicas, shows how the mutual distrust of uprooted white and 
uprooted black perpetuated disharmony in a society in which only 
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ae the class of mixed coloured felt in any real sense at home. 
The freed slave, as a natural reaction to age-old exploitation, 
relapsed into work-habits it was only too easy for the whites to 
denounce as negroid laziness. The employer-class, in its turn, used 
their still potent power to sabotage the social elevation of the native 
by the introduction of the East Indian indentured labourer, with 
disastrous consequences for the social patterns of West Indian life. 
Little was done to help the peasant believe that the institutions of 

overnment existed for his ar The English governing class 
in the colonial administration set up standards of devotion and 
incorruptibility which will be of incalculable value to the new 
federal government. But, as a class, they have always remained 
aloof from those they have governed. The end-result of all this has 
been, still largely is, the Bae of any positive approach to the 
reconstruction of West Indian life along democratic lines. The 
well-known comment of Lord Harris in 1848—‘ As the question 
now stands, a race has been freed but a society has not been 
formed ’”—remains still as a challenge to West Indian leadership. 
There can be little doubt that the main task of the new Federation 
will be to shape some large answer to that challenge. 

The issues are plain. There is, first, the need for a bold pro- 
gramme of economic planning to deal with the problems of 
monocrop culture, land-tenure methods, soil conservation, migration 
and, mt Ss most important, industrialisation. There is, second, 
the need to tackle the notorious disintegration and disharmony, both 
of class and colour, in West Indian society as a whole. And there 
is, finally, as recognition of a new phase in Caribbean history, the 
need to encourage the growth of a new West Indian collective 
consciousness which oii min off the subserviency to a West 
Indian concept of British culture belonging to a Victorian past. The 
task is, admittedly, an enormous one. Powerful ns interests, 
strong social and psychological forces, stand in its way. Economic 
interests have so far shown little concern for their worker’s welfare, 
and if much literature on West Indian economics has emphasised 
the crudeness and the irresponsibility of its typical trade union 
leaders, it is too often forgotten that those qualities were the perhaps 
natural response to a sugar-capitalism whose owners and —— 
have never really seriously relinquished the white master-black 
worker complex. The West Indian worker has never been 
encouraged to feel that the institutions of his society, the govern- 
ment, the law courts, the town councils, were his institutions, 
working for his interests. 
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One outcome of that feeling is a general attitude to government 
which regards it either as an irritating taxing body or as a distribu- 
tive poe at i from which perquisites may be extracted. That 
explains, in turn, why only too many radical movements in the area 
have emphasised the essentially distributive character of the state. 
It is significant that the far-reaching recommendations of the Fiscal 
Commissioner in his Report for a sound tax-structure for the new 
Federal government, based upon the truth that since the establish- 
ment of older federal systems like the American and the Canadian 
the field of taxation has been much more fully cultivated, were 
defeated at the London Conference on the plea that the new 
organisation ought not to be identified in the West Indian public 
mind with an increase in the tax-burden of the citizen. If Caribbean 
reconstruction of any seriousness is to be carried out it will require a 
large revolution in the popular concept of government. It must see 
the political state as a necessary and active agent in the shaping of a 
new life, among whose purpose will be the effective enlargement of 
the productive processes of the region as a whole and the growth of 
a new sense of social service. 

Even more. For the best part of their history the West Indies 
have been regarded, by rulers and ruled alike, as corners in a foreign 
field that are forever England. From the beginning an insistent 
Anglophilism imposed upon the subject-society moral standards 
quite inappropriate to its different ethnic and social conditions. 
The educational system has been patterned upon English models 
long since obsolete in the United Kingdom. At the level of the 
elementary school that has meant an illogical and wasteful system 
in which a country predominantly agricultural has sought to suit 
pupils for “ white-collar” careers in which opportunities are 
dismally tiny, while at the level of higher education it has produced 
the notorious maladjustment that the West Indian scholar who has 
-~ to Oxford on scholarship feels once he returns home. England 

as been set up as a model, irrespective of the applicability of its 
standards to local situations; it is not surprising, consequently, that 
this gives rise to an exaggeration of those standards which fails to 
prepare West Indian migrants, for example, for a British colour- 
prejudice against them of no mean proportions. Or it produces, 
again, efforts to “clean up” native folk recreations like the 
Trinidad Carnival or to eliminate the widespread habit of concu- 
binage among the lower classes without realising that this is a 
question not so much of conscious immorality as it is of local cultural 
value-patterns related to expectations uncongenial to the Puritan 
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ethic. The middle-class school-teacher and politician have sought to 
raise their people by imposing upon them, altogether, ideals of 
Victorian middle-class respectability upon which they themselves 
have been but precariously balanced; and they have been encouraged, 
in turn, by English colonial administrators who have assumed that 
any colonial problem could be solved by a better understanding of 
the British way of life. In that way aristocrat and peasant have 
been fatally divided by the middle-class ideal. 

All this, finally, has been bedevilled by the terrible complexes 
of colour-psychology in West Indian life. The inheritance of slavery 
hangs like a Damocles’s sword over all facets of inter-personal 
relationships in that life. It is true that the barriers between the 
whites and the other races have not grown, as in other colonial 
areas, into rigid caste-lines. The disease of racialism takes on other 
and more subtle forms. There is a value-system that emphasises 
skin-colour and ethnic affiliation as the badges of saci status, 
badges that have been taken over from the upper white class. A 
system of social stratification encourages, indeed compels, a vast and 
disproportionate volume of personal thought and effort to be used 
up in the search for acceptance by the white and lighter-skinned 
groups. The search is evident in a variety of phenomena: the 
importance of light skin in the choice of a wife, especially for the 
dark professional man; the discrimination, even within the family, 
against children of “ bad ’’ complexion; the sensitivity of “ shades ” 
within the coloured group itself; the organisation of discrimination 
within the social “clubs”; the preferential employment methods 
that make jobs in shop and office and bank almost the monopoly 
of the light-skinned girl; the development, perhaps most significant 
of all, of compensatory activities which will relieve the black West 
Indian “ of the grief of being a negro.” * The social life of Govern- 
ment House takes on, likewise, symbolic importance, for an official 
invitation there becomes a recognition of status. Bitterness, frustra- 
tion, chauvinism, all in all, become part of too many private lives. 
An aggressive individualism becomes so widespread as a personal 
defence-mechanism, as almost to become an essential part of the 
West Indian character. Energy and talent that should go into 
positive and creative social endeavour are wasted in the personal 
struggles of men and women who have been taught, by everything 
in their society, to be half-ashamed of their colour. 


4 Lloyd Braithwaite, ‘‘ Social Stratification in Trinidad: A Preliminary Analysis,’’ Social 
and Economic Studies, Vol. 2, Nos. 2 and 3, October 1953, p. 123. , 
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And this is tragic. Societies like Trinidad and British Guiana, 
that could have been centres of an eclectic and charming cosmo- 
politanism, are torn asunder, instead, by racial and group oes and 
suspicions. The task of West Indian statesmanship in the future 
will be to lead its peoples into healthier forms of communal co- 
operation based upon a multi-coloured society, as in modern Brazil, 
freed of the white complex. ‘‘ The balance of refinement, morals, 
education, and energy,” wrote Governor Smith of Barbados to the 
Colonial Office in 1833, “is chiefly in favour of the brown and 
black—and the whites have nothing but old rights and prejudices 
to maintain their illiberal position against their own original 
brethren.” ° If they follow that insight, West Indians will learn to 
stand on their own feet secure in the proud assertion of their own 
unique history and culture. They will acquire a West Indian 
consciousness which, while retaining the best of the British tradi- 
tion, will seek to restate it in West Indian, not copied English, 
terms. 

Liberalism has now to be restated in terms that, first, are 
— so that the doctrine of rights may finally transcend the 

arrier of colour, and, secondly, are economic, for it is a historical 
fact, as the history of Emancipation gives proof, that the moral 
elevation of the negro can only take place when it goes hand in 
hand with economic forces that give material backing to his claims. 
That will require a realisation on the part of the British people, of 
all classes, that their welfare state cannot survive in a privileged 
— now that nationalist revolutions in colonial territories have 

gun to undermine the economic structure upon which, for some 
two centuries, their standards of life have depended. It will require, 
more than that, a recognition of the fact that with the entry of 
societies like India and, possibly later, the Caribbean Federation, 
into the Commonwealth, the ethnic composition of that historic 
institution will begin to reflect the rising importance of the non- 
European peoples in the modern world. The new Federation 
provides the tool for fresh advances along those lines. It only 
awaits West Indian statesmanship to finish the job. 


Ill 


Parliamentary government, said Disraeli, is party government. 
Since 1945 the colonial territories have been grappling with the 
5 Quoted by Eric Williams, Documents on British West Indian History, 1807-1833, 


Historical Society of Trinidad and Tobago. Trinidad Publishing Co. Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, 1952, p. 222. 
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implications of that truth. Their sudden gift of representative 
institutions has compelled them to re-examine the problems of party 
principle and party organisation. The constitutional crisis of 1953 
in British Guiana showed how the absence of mature political 
parties to take over the job of government when reforms are granted 
may have unfortunate results. The state of West Indian parties 
therefore becomes of paramount importance in the discussion of the 
federal development. 

The notorious immaturity of party life in the area is not difficult 
to explain. The Crown Colony system of government has done 
little to encourage responsible habits in local political leadership. 
The elected member to the legislative council bad no share in the 
responsibility of governing. His vote, even if made unanimous, 
could always be overridden by the Governor’s paramount powers. 
An alliance of nominated members and ex-officio officials, in turn, 
could override the majority will in the assembly. The presence of 
officials in the assembly had the further bad effect m4 inhibiting 
the parliamentary rise of elected members. The system of the 
nominated member, in turn, worked to weaken the idea of party 
still further, since men assured of a safe dignity in appointed office 
were unlikely to risk the hazards of party support. All this led to a 
fatal division of power and responsibility, with the natural conse- 
quence that, where the prestige of decision-making rested with 
others, the political leader cultivated the art of irresponsible opposi- 
tion. It is only since 1953 that Jamaica, one of the most advanced, 
constitutionally, of the islands, has enjoyed a fully fledged 
ministerial system which sets the ground for the development of the 
parliamentary character of the legislature and the collective 
character of the executive, while most of the other islands still have 
some way to go before they attain full internal self-government. 
The successful West Indian politician, as a result, has been the 
colourful demagogue who — the appeal to emotional 
nationalism in public and only collaborates with Government House 
in private lest he lose face as a colonial “ stooge.”” Recent history is 
evidence of the ease with which the West Indian lion may be 
tamed by the judicious use of “‘ honours.” 

Other factors of the regional life increase the anarchy of party 
arrangements. That is not, as in Great Britain, a healthy union of 

litical and economic effort, but, rather, the private control of a 
abour “‘ czar”’ over immature unions, so that trade-union politics 
often look like the early Victorian portrait of Dickens’s Hard Times. 
The class-colour complex, in addition, serves to inhibit the growth 
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of responsible parties on the conservative side, since the white 
middle-class that should logically be their support are caught 
insecurely between the coloured majority on the one hand and the 
English colonial elite on the other. As a result, it is practically 
impossible for a white candidate to secure election anywhere, while 

arties that can be identified with the white man and the employer, 
bike the erstwhile Electors’ Association in Barbados, collapse with 
fatal rapidity. The racial animosities in the multi-racial areas, 
finally, give rise to the habit of communalism and all its attendant 
vices, so that leaders like Mr. Maraj in Trinidad thrive on the power 
of inter-communal fear. Only the success of the People’s Progres- 
sive Party in British Guiana in uniting the East Indian estate 
labourers and the Georgetown Africans into one group brightens the 
horizon in this respect, and even then it might be the exception 
that proves the rule. 

The fact that Mr. Williams’s own new party was launched in 
Trinidad in early 1956 at the same time as another Independent 
Labour Party venture was floated is unhappy evidence that fac- 
tionalism is still powerful enough to sabotage the argument for 
working-class political unity. It will be a > time before the 
notorious anarchy and immorality of Trinidadian politics, which is 
a byword in the Caribbean, will yield to better things; and it is not 
encouraging that because of its excellent communications Port of 
Spain may well become the new federal capital. 

The challenge of federation is clear. For its proper working it 
demands parties and party leadership capable of getting above the 
limits of insular parochialism and communalism. A federal govern- 
ment needs federal politics. That is the truth that Adam Smith 
underlined in a pungent passage in the famous section of his great 
work attacking the economic worth of colonies. He saw that his 
proposed scheme for incorporating colonial representatives into the 
imperial Parliament would give them new horizons of thought and 
action. “Instead,” he wrote, “of piddling for the little prizes 
which are to be found in what may be called the paltry raffle of 
colony faction, they might then hope, from the presumption which 
men naturally have in their own ability and good fortune, to draw 
some of the great prizes which sometimes come from the wheel of 
the great state lottery of British politics.” The subsequent consti- 
tutional development of the Empire, with unique exceptions like 
Malta and Northern Ireland, has been away from Smith’s plan of 
incorporation and towards dominion status. His remark applies, 
nonetheless, with especial force to the new West Indian experiment. 
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The Federation envisages the gradual federalisation of existing 
public services and the setting up of a federal civil service, along 
with the new federal political institutions, and Sir Hilary Blood has 
emphasised the importance of a functional as distinct trom a unit 
Public Service Commission which will escape the spirit of localist 
representation.’ It envisages, likewise, a nominated Senate, largely 
because such a second chamber could the better become a federal 
platform for experienced public men who might not otherwise be 
available.’ The office of federal Prime Minister, in its turn, 
assumes the doctrine of collective cabinet responsibility and the 
existence of a parliamentary majority, led by him, in the executive 
Council of State." Yet it is difficult to appreciate how any of these 
offices and functions are to work Ww a without a driving force 
of organised political parties. Federalism, almost by nature, 
encourages centrifugal forces and, historically, every federal scheme 
has had to succour national party forces as the surest guarantee 
against disruption. A reading of West Indian newspaper comment 
is enough to indicate how long a road might have to be travelled 
before that truth is generally accepted and acted upon. Much of it 
appears to assume that the federal government will be nothing 
much more than a type of United Nations Organisation, complete 
with veto, where nothing vital gets done except through the 
influence of public opinion and where the groups in the legislature 
would vote along strictly insular lines. 

The London Conference itself provided evidence of this centri- 
fugalism, for nothing could have better dramatised the absence of 
common purpose than the failure of the territorial governments 
to arrange a pre-conference meeting among themselves in the 
Caribbean before sending their delegates to London. The con- 
ference failure, even more, to arrive at amicable agreement upon the 
delicate issue of a federal Customs Union, the sure test of an 
federal venture, indicated forcibly how Caribbean divisions are still 
overwhelmingly island and not party divisions; for if, on the one 
hand, that failure was related to Trinidad’s fear of its economy 
being damaged by import duty adjustments made by a central 
government, it was related, on the other, to Jamaica’s fear that 
immediate free trade might damage its nascent industries. If the 
Caribbean Federation fails to learn that regional economic forces 
_ must be met by political forces equally regional and equally strong, 


® Report of the Civil Service Commissioner, op. cit., paras. 141-145. 
7 British Caribbean Standing Closer Association Committee Report, para. 60. 
$ Ibid., paras. 84, 85, 86. 
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that in democratic societies, at least, strong central government 
rarely goes hand in hand with weak and divided political parties, 
then the success of its venture will not be guaranteed, not even by 
those appeals to cricket metaphor which so frequently pass for 
conclusive argument in West Indian assemblies. 

Nor is that all. The method of freedom is the method of 
political party. Nothing short of full internal self-government, 
operated s parties of their own choosing, can now satisfy the sense 
of West Indianism. The West Indies, after all, have a proud record 
of constitutionalism; the liberal constitution of Barbados goes back, 
in one way and another, to 1639. The restrictions of ta federal 
constitution have been justified, by Professor MacInnes, for example, 
on the old argument of local immaturity °; to which the answer, 
quite simply, is that maturity only comes with experience. The 
method of gubernatorial liberalism is no longer adequate, despite 
the perennial appearance of first-class governors like Olivier and 
Foote, for the reason that the trend in the office of the Governor in 
the dominions is toward a constitutional neutrality, a trend that the 
office of the new federal Governor-General must surely follow 
sooner or later. The rise of Labour parties in the Caribbean region 
in the last two decades indicates the proper direction to take, that of 
parties based upon broad social eocks rising above racial and 
geographical boundaries. The whole drift of West Indian life, as 
Mr. Adams has observed, is towards unitary government, and his 
further observation that care must be taken lest, with a federal 
capital city in Port of Spain, the federation become something run 
by the Associated Chambers of Commerce of the West Indies,"® is 
recognition of the truth that the proper battle, in the long run, will 
be the battle of social interests grouped around all-Caribbean 
political parties. Nor can it be seriously suggested that the human 
material requisite to that end is lacking. Leaders like Manley and 
Bird and Adams would make good House of Commons men. 

The growth of party discipline, finally, on the model of the 
People’s Progressive Party in Jamaica, must work to eliminate the 
bane of Caribbean politics, an exotic but unreliable individualism 
which has made it almost impossible to predict the attitude of 
politicians to crucial issues with the exception of higher wages and 
extended self-government. A corollary of such a reform would be, 


* C. M. MacInness in Developments towards Self-government in the Caribbean, W. Van 
Hoeve Ltd., The Hague, Bandung. 1955. pp. 168-169. 


'° Barbados House of Assembly Debates. Official Report. Bridgetown, Barbados. Session 
1950-1951. Nov. 5, 1951. Col. 1234. 
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it is to be hoped, the decline of a public discussion of personalities, 
often amounting to violent abuse, that is one of the most distressing 
features of the regional politics. Politics in the West Indies, even 
more than in the United States, has been looked upon as an 
— game for its own sake rather than as a means to more 
noble ends. It is not for nothing that no one sees anything —_ 
in a famous cricketer retiring into politics as a fit arena for the 
further exercise of his gifts. 

The metaphysics of politics is the organisation of the good life 
in the great society. That means, in the British West Indies, the 
plana i rehabilitation of the economy treated as a regional whole, 
and in the real interests of its urban workers and peasantry. What 
the politicians too frequently have offered has been merely a bogus 
radicalism that patches up the existing structure of society by 
extracting higher wy 0 from employers or bargaining with London 
for better prices for local products, and does nothing to tackle, like 
Mufioz Marin and his party in Puerto Rico since 1940, the problem 
of planned production for community consumption. Little so far 
has been done either to re-establish both peasant and plantation 
farming along scientific lines, with the incongruous result that a 
region that could produce much of its own foodstuffs continues to 
import British canned foods, or to initiate a programme of imagina- 
tive industrialisation. Widespread poverty means that even the 
most advanced of the island-economies like Jamaica (where the 
Monymusk Estate of the West Indies Sugar Company is a model 
of employment practices) are dangerously dependent upon their 
export markets,” a plight that should ultimately be remedied by the 
regional planning of the productive processes and consumption 
potential of the region by the federal government, in order thereby 
to avoid a short-sighted mercantilism on the part of individual 
economies attempting to compete in the world markets alone. The 
kind of plan such an outlook would involve has been set out, on an 
island basis, by the People’s National Movement in Trinidad.” 
What remains to be done is for the plan to be set out on a regional 
basis for regional purposes. 


IV 


The new Federation must be appreciated, last of all, as the political 
expression of the cultural nationalism beginning to emerge in the 
11 Alfred P. Thorne, Size, Structure and Growth of the Economy of Jamaica. Supplement. 

Social and Economic Studies, University College of the West Indies. 1955. Pp. 55-56. 


12 The People’s Charter. The People’s National Movement. Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
BWI. 1956. 
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Caribbean, as elsewhere in Asia and Africa and the Middle East. 
The promise of the federal constitution is just one part of the 
promise of West Indian life itself. For some three centuries the 
acceptable norms of Caribbean life have been those superimposed 
by the European occupying powers, French, English, Spanish, 
Dutch. “ Progress” has been identified with white, “ backward- 
ness’ with black manners and ideas, even physical appearances. 
The thinking West Indian has been made to feel ashamed of his 
semi-African, semi-West Indian tradition. 

But the decline of white European prestige in the twentieth 
century is setting the stage for the return of the native, for a 
cultural renaissance in all of the “‘ underdeveloped ” areas. In art, 
literature, music, a new sense of pride in the local tradition, in the 
hitherto repressed African heritage, is already springing up in the 
Caribbean. It is evident in the novels of Lamming and Mittel- 
holtzer; in the dance-forms of artists like Geoffrey Holder; in the 
Haitian art movement of painters like Hector Hypolite and Rignaud 
Benoit; in the development of the steel band in Antigua and 
Trinidad; in the investigations of the Social and Economic Studies 
Centre in Jamaica; in Ma rise of a new class of native sociologists 
and anthropologists undertaking a re-evaluation and re-appreciation 
of local ps and art-forms; in the recognition, all in all, that 
Caribbean folkways must be accepted as the ground of Caribbean 
culture, rather than the slavishly copied ideas of the metropolitan 
societies, with its consequent cultural vassalage. 

It would be a difficult task, of course, to visualise in any detail 
the new society that will emerge in the future in the West Indies. 
Yet certain general features will have to be present if it is to be a 
worthwhile civilisation. It will have to be, to start with, a mixed 
culture, seeking to combine the best of both the English tradition 
and the local pattern of things. That means it will have to 
negotiate a middle direction between an exaggerated Anglophilism 
on the one hand and an insularist folk-nationalism on the other. 
The establishment of the welfare state no longer makes it inevitable 
that development should be bought at the terrible social and 
cultural price it extracted, a century ago, from the English working 
class. The impact of industrial change upon the life of the peasant 
—ignored, on the whole, by orthodox Marxism—may give rise to 
social and cultural forms as yet but dimly appreciated by a socio- 
logy fashioned upon the inarticulate presuppositions of Western 
European-American industrial society. A civilised universe is a 
pluralistic universe. In the making of it there is a new and 
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important role for the awakening nations. Not least of all, a role 
for the West Indian who has attributes of his own to add. 

Not the least crucial thing in all this, finally, is the opportunity 
to terminate the long and evil history of colour warfare, both in the 
Caribbean and, through Caribbean example, in the world outside. 
Race and class have been so mixed up in West Indian life that the 
one has almost become the symbol of the other. The British 
Colonial Administrative Service has failed in the past, much more 
than its French and perhaps, also, its Dutch counterparts, to meet 
the challenge of racial understanding and racial co-operation. It 
has a as Sir Ralph Furse’s Memorandum of 1946 pointed out 
with a refreshing frankness, from characteristic inhibitions. It 
would be a tragic pity if this were to lead to a radical rift between 
England and the new West Indian Federation. For the promise of 
West Indian life lies, not in the pursuit of an extremist nationalism 
founded on feelings of revenge for a past that is best forgotten, but 
in following, as a new nation, the path of international co-operation, 
not only with England, but also with the northern American and 
Latin-American hemispheres between which the Federation will 
constitute a connecting bridge. All would learn much from the 
intermixture. It would not be the first time in history that new 
worlds have been called in to redress the balance of the old. 











SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE POLICY 
NEVER CHANGES 


JULIUS LEWIN 


Tue need for a native policy common to all parts of South Africa 
was felt long before Union. Within two years of the end of 
Anglo-Boer war a commission was sitting to discuss the question. 
Appointed by Milner, nine of the eleven men who sat on this 
commission were English-speaking and of British origin. The 
native policy they sketched in their Report, published in 1905, is, 
in its essential features, recognisably the same policy as the one that 
alta now. The limitation to the ownership of land by the 

antu; the pass laws; the fear of a common non-racial franchise 
and the alternative of communal political representation; the design 
of employing the tribal chiefs for administrative control—all these 
salient purposes were approved at that distant date. 

When Hertzog was in search of a native policy twenty years 
later, some of his advisers must surely have known this Report of 
the Inter-Colonial Commission and drawn their main ideas from its 
pages. Looking back, a writer in the conservative imperial journal, 
The Round Table, in 1932 perceived that the Report was “* mainly 
the natural product of well-to-do land and mine owners, representa- 
tives of an acquisitive society hardened by pioneering experience 
and eager for economic development.” 

This insight accounts for what is otherwise mysterious about the 
passing of the first Native Land Act as early as 1913. Why were 
such severe restrictions put at that time on the freedom of the Bantu 
to acquire land, even by proper purchase? No convincing excuse 
was made in Parliament. A minor reason may have been the recent 
legal transfer to Africans of land that they already occupied but 
were not allowed to own in the Transvaal until the decision by the 
Supreme Court in Tsewu’s case in 1905. This adjustment did not 
increase the actual amount of land in African hands but it may have 
led Europeans to believe that the amount was rapidly increasing. 

A more substantial reason was no doubt the serious difficulties 
that the mine-owners of the Rand had long faced in their unending 
quest for a veritable army of unskilled labourers. This chronic 


* The author is Senior Lecturer in African Law and Administration in the University of 
Witwatersrand, Johannesburg. 
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shortage was indeed one of the factors that had impaired the 
relations between the Transvaal Republic and the uitlanders and led 
to the Boer war. The mine-owners knew from their experience the 
relation between land and labour. If the Bantu were free to acquire 
more land, they would be reluctant to leave the reserves to work for 
low wages in the mines, and the constant shortage of labour would 
get worse. It may well be surmised that, behind the scenes if not 
openly, there was pressure on the Government to close the door 
against this possibility. The first Prime Minister of the Union, 
Botha, was amenable to the demands of the mine-owners. In 1903 
he had said that “‘ he would, if necessary, break up the areas of land 
reserved for the natives (including the Protectorates) in order to 
provide labour for the mines and farms.” 

Whatever the pressure for its passage, the Land Act was a heavy 
blow to the Bantu, coming as it did three years after the new 
Constitution itself had excluded Africans from ever sitting in the 
Union Parliament. 

Like all South African affairs, native policy is affected by events 
abroad. The first world war occupied public attention from 1914 
until 1919 and its economic aftermath explains the next phase of 
native policy. The generally unsettled situation, coupled with the 
high cost of living and the lack of economic planning, threatened 
the standards of the white working class. Moreover, the effects of 
the Land Act were now felt in the reserves where the native 
seat was increasing but not the area of land available to it. 

he interests of the mining industry had already been further safe- 
guarded in 1911 by the legislation dealing with the recruitment of 
native labour. Under this law a colour bar against the use of 
Africans in skilled or even semi-skilled jobs had operated, presum- 
ably at the request of the white miners whose trade union was first 
recognised by the mine-owners in 1915. A crisis began when the 
Transvaal Supreme Court held the regulation embodying the colour 
bar to be ultra vires. The price of gold was falling and so the 
mine-owners were tempted to seize the — provided by the 
disappearance of the regulation to employ fewer white men and 
more black men at a lower wage and also to let the black men do 
semi-skilled work. It was this policy that precipitated the great 
disturbances which ended in civil war on the Rand in 1922. 

The white miners lost the decisive battles but in the end they 
won the political campaign that followed. Smuts’s Government 
fell from office in 1924 and Hertzog lost no time in entrenching the 
colour bar by the Act of 1926. 
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Later it became apparent that this struggle, and its outcome, had 
been the turning point in native policy; it remains the most 
significant event since Union. What was really decided by the 
=— of 1922 was that white public opinion would never 
tolerate the replacement of white labour by black labour at a lower 
wage. The crisis made a deep impact not only on the public mind 
but on the mine-owners. They learnt the lesson that a permanent 
part of the cost of mining in South Africa was the acceptance of 
the colour bar. Never again did they attempt to abolish, or even to 
lower, racial barriers on the mines. From that time the mine- 
owners and the white miners entered a kind of partnership based 
on a common attitude denying advancement to Africans in the 
industry. 

The pattern of partnership thus established in the country’s 
biggest industry was followed, in one way or another, in the 
secondary industries that began in the nineteen-twenties, flourished 
in the nineteen-forties, and are still growing. Industrial relations 
were firmly shaped by the Act of 1924, which remained unaltered 
until it was tightened to the detriment of white trade unions in 
1956. The vital feature of this legislation was the exclusion of 
Africans from trade unions. Another Act of 1953 attempted to 
provide separate machinery for the settlement of industrial disputes 
involving Africans. But what kept the status of Africans in 
industry low was not only these laws but the inherent weakness of 
the illiterate and the unskilled class of labourers, a weakness 
aggravated by the pass laws and the laws governing urban areas. 

The expansion of the Union’s economy between the two world 
wars drew from the countryside and into the towns two streams of 
men in search of work and wages. This great trek of the 
Afrikaners continued for more than twenty years before its peak 
was passed and the white population stabilised in the proportion of 
only about half-a-million, or one-sixth of the total, in the country- 
side. The parallel trek of the Africans began after (if not during) 
the first world war and continues to this day, in spite of numerous 
and increasingly harsh laws designed to stem the tide. Had the 
census due in 1956 been taken, the figures would assuredly have 
shown that well over one-third of the Africans are now resident in 
urban and peri-urban areas. 

Europeans, including the Afrikaners, have accepted the inevit- 
able fact of urbanisation as it affects themselves, but pre-conceived 
ideas about Native policy, coupled with sheer blind prejudice, have 
prevented them from accepting the same fact as it affects Africans. 
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It is this failure that lies behind all the urban-areas legislation 
passed since the Smuts Government introduced the first Act in 
1923. Few things are more astonishing than the persistence, 
through thirty-three years, of the same rigid framework to “ control 
the influx ” of Africans, a migration compelled in fact by economic 
pressures in the reserves much more than by the economic and 
social attractions of the towns. The historian of the future will 
surely comment on the blind refusal of white opinion to recognise 
that legal restrictions and even political penalties have not proved 
stronger than the economic forces responsible for industrialsstion 
and its sequel, urbanisation. 

The historian will not have to look far to confirm the theory 
that ideas can possess men. During the nineteenth century, if not 
before, ideas about Africans became fixed to such a degree that hard 
facts to the contrary could not shake them. One of these stereo- 
typed ideas was the notion that, in times of social change, it was 
possible to employ the unchanging institution of tribal chieftainship 
as an efficient element in native administration. 

The British had developed first the practice and then the theory 
of this form of “ indirect rule” in India, in West Africa, and later 
in all their African dependencies. By 1927 when this technique of 
local and regional government attracted Hertzog’s attention, it had 
grown to be an orthodox and unchallenged feature of British 
colonial policy. The Native Affairs Department in Pretoria had for 
at least ten years been toying with the idea of granting the chiefs 
ampler recognition and of allowing traditional native law and 
custom to play a bigger part in the administration of justice. The 
— of this idea by politicians was retarded only by the 
recollection that the chiefs had in earlier generations been the 
natural leaders of the resistance to conquest and white supremacy. 
It was this idea that eventually inspired the important Native 
Administration Act of 1927, a framework for tribal government 
that anticipated the Bantu Authorities Act of 1951. (Incidentally, 
what no one in South Africa seemed to notice was that by 1939 
British colonial wand had begun seriously to modify indirect rule, 
recognising its obvious shortcomings when faced with the challenge 
of democratic pressures.) 

There are unconscious factors that explain why the Union made 
the attempt after 1927, and vigorously madi it after 1948, to 
revive tribal institutions in paren decay. To the mind of 
Europeans, nothing marks the Bantu as a different race with a 
different culture so clearly as the survival of native customs that 
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have no place in western culture. Indeed, to stamp this primitive 
culture as “different” is itself a relatively recent courtesy; for 
generations it has been frankly looked down on as inferior and not 
merely different, in the sense that French culture is different from 
English. Why are Europeans determined to preserve Bantu 
culture, even against the wishes or the true interests of the Bantu 
themselves? The real reason is that Bantu culture marks all 
Africans as a people apart, unfit to assimilate the standards and 
values of the eohy civilised and wholly superior Europeans. It 
follows that the standards and means by which white men shape 
their relations with other white men need not be applied to black 
people. In = words, in order to exploit Africans fully, it is 
necessary to disguise the process by professing to have a deep respect 
for their peculiar culture. By this means Europeans hide even from 
themselves the consequences of dispossessing Africans of their lands 
and forcing them to work for low wages in enterprises highly 
= to white people. Behind all the specious concern showed 

y Europeans for “ the soul of the Bantu” under the protection of 
tribal institutions and native customs lies the white man’s own 
desire to rationalise the economic subjection that he has imposed 
on the Bantu. 

Land, labour, and the theory of tribal institutions—it is the 
interplay of these three factors that explains, more than does any- 
thing else, the evolution of native policy since the close of the South 
African war. The mine-owners and the farmers have long shared 
a permanent need common to all big employers, the chronic need, 
somehow or other, to find enough "sae at a wage low enough 
to enable their mines and farms to show a substantial profit. It was 
this need for labour that also explained the first appearance of pass 
laws a century before Union. It was this need that explained the 
steady maintenance of the pass laws as rules of the game in which 
tng and mine-owners competed for the available supply of 
abour. 

Once this fundamental fact is grasped, the contents of the 
statute book since Union take on a monotonous appearance. 
Whatever the annual variations, the theme continues essentially 
unchanged. The more that native policy seems to change, the 
more it has remained the same. Fifty years ago men were solemnly 
discussing “‘ the native problem”: they are still debating it today 
with the aid of a richer variety of masked words that yet fail to 
obscure the grim economic realities behind all the pillebeel cused 

This does not mean that nothing in the Union has changed in 
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the field of race relations during the last fifty years. Significant 
change has indeed come, but not in native policy or in the white 
man’s outlook on it. What has changed is the black man and his 
attitude to white men. When the British proposed, in 1905, to 
limit the franchise in the Transvaal (then a British colony) to white 
men, no black man’s voice was raised in protest. By 1909, however, 
the colour bar in the Union’s constitution did not pass without 
protest from African leaders who dreamed that one day their sons 
might sit in Parliament. The African National Congress was 
formed in 1912, and in the following year the first Land Act 
presented it with a second major grievance on which to grow. The 
Congress movement lingered in a long adolescence but its growth 
was eventually quickened by the new climate of opinion in race 
relations produced by the second world war. By 1946 the liberal 
Cabinet Minister Jan Hofmeyr was surprised by the demand put 
forward by African leaders for the repeal of all laws involving racial 
discrimination. By 1952 hundreds of thousands of Africans had 
learnt from their Indian fellow-countrymen and political allies the 
force of passive resistance. By 1956 no African aspiring to leader- 
ship would dare to accept a programme for his people based on 
anything less than essential equality. That is why no African 
organisation murmured a protest when the Minister of Native 
Affairs recently threatened to end the meagre and useless form of 
communal representation of Africans in the Union Parliament. 
For by this time the white man’s unchanging ideas about native 
policy were no longer of close concern to those who endured the 
policy. Africans were thinking about their own destiny in very 
different terms, confident that they would one day march by a 
different route towards a clearer goal. 
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A SURVEY OF RECENT BOOKS ON THE 
MIDDLE EAST AND NORTH AFRICA 


ELIE KEDOURIE 


Tue Middle East and North Africa are now increasingly in the 
news. People are perplexed and puzzled, for it is very difficult to 
make out what exactly is happening in these areas and what line of 
policy should be adopted towards them. Walter Z. Laqueur’s 
Communism and Nationalism in the Middle East (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 349 pp., 32s.) is therefore published at a timely moment, 
when what seems a new and most disturbing factor has come in 
to bedevil an already complicated and dangerous situation. Recent 
Soviet intervention in the Middle East has been indeed spectacular 
and far-reaching; but the peculiar circumstances which led to the 
absence of Russia from the Middle Eastern scene for some four 
decades could not last for ever, and sooner or later a day was bound 
to come when a secular aspect of Russian foreign policy would 
manifest itself again. Now of course the methods are somewhat 
different, and the aims, it is feared, more radical and ambitious 
than ever. It is thought that communist subversion from the inside 
would powerfully reinforce a skilful diplomacy exploiting the con- 
siderable advantages which its very absence hitherto from the scene 
and a widespread reputation for anti-imperialism have given it. 
Mr. Laqueur’s book may perhaps help to assess the seriousness of 
communist subversion in the Middle East. The author has set 
himself the task of examining communist factions and activities in 
Egypt, the Sudan, Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Israel, and Turkey. 
His work consists mainly of a detailed chronicle of the genesis, 
composition, fissions, and activities of the communist movements 
in each of these countries. Among these, the Jewish communist 
movement in mandatory Palestine must figure as a curiosity. Con- 
strained by their doctrines to take up zealously the cause of the 
Arabs against the Zionists, they found themselves the allies of the 
extremist leaders of the Palestinian Arabs in whom hatred of the 
Zionists was indistinguishable from contempt of the Jews, com- 
munist or otherwise. Some of the details marshalled by Mr. 
Laqueur are not correct, and in a book where such pains have been 
taken to transliterate Arabic words phonetically, more care should 
have been taken to see that they were transliterated correctly. The 
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picture which by and large emerges from Mr. Laqueur’s survey is 
one which shows the unimportance, the marginal influence, of the 
communist movement in the countries with which he has dealt. 
Only where the Soviet army was present could the local communists 
manifest themselves and become a power, albeit for a very short 
while, as in Azerbaijan and Persian Kurdistan. Elsewhere, com- 
munism is largely an affair of students, lawyers, and miscellaneous 
individuals to whom so far opportunity has not been vouchsafed to 
manifest any revolutionary talent they may possess, and who 
themselves cannot rely on a mass proletarian following. 

The word Nationalism figures in the title of Mr. Laqueur’s 
book; it is not that he is concerned to describe nationalist move- 
ments as he does communist ones; the word rather finds its place 
in the title in order to indicate an argument which supplements the 
author’s survey. This may be put in his own words: “ Nationalism 
in the Middle East,” he writes, “is not a force opposed to com- 
munism. On the contrary, at the present time it has paved the way 
for and has collaborated with it.” There is something odd about 
this argument. Communism in the Middle East, so far, is a 
negligible force, while nationalism has been and continues to be the 
motive force moving the rulers, the urban literate classes, and the 
masses alike. What may be nearer the truth is that communism in 
the Middle East is not a force opposed to nationalism. Just as the 
Soviets espouse nationalist causes in the Middle East and elsewhere 
to serve their ends, so, to make any headway, local communist 
movements espouse nationalist causes and cannot afford to oppose 
them. The nationalists themselves accept or reject Soviet help, but 
their passions and interests lie elsewhere. If the affinity goes deeper 
than this, why do the Turkish nationalists or the Zionists dislike 
communism, and why should the Iraqi Government, which is as 
nationalist as the Syrian or the Egyptian, break off relations with the 
Soviet Government? 

The matter can be seen in its true perspective with the help of 
Robert Rézette’s masterly study, Les Partis Politiques Marocains 
(Armand Colin, Paris, 400 pp.). M. Rézette shows how in Morocco, 
which has as great an industrial proletariat as anywhere in the 
Middle East, where the local Communist Party adopted and made 
its own nationalist slogans and demands, and where it could draw 
on the experience and support of the French party, the Istiqlal party 
—the foremost nationalist party—nonetheless decisively attracted the 
loyalty of the masses when it chose to compete with the Communist 
Party, and even worsted it in the field of trade unionism. M. 
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Rézette’s work is of great interest, not only to students of Middle 
Eastern affairs, but also to students of politics in general. He 
explains clearly and precisely the local Moroccan conditions and the 
protectorate policies which necessarily conditioned the action of 
Moroccan political parties; he also records minutely the histories of 
the different political groupings which, from incoherent and acci- 
dental beginnings, succeeded in organising the country in such a 
way that the position of the protecting power was in the end made 
untenable. But he does more than this. He tries to provide a 
coherent explanation of the nature of Moroccan political parties at 
different stages of their existence, the reasons for the appeal they 
had for different classes in the country, and the influence of their 
structure and organisation on the kind of political action open to 
them. ‘fn this last part of his study, M. Rézette seems much 
influenced by Professor Duverger’s analysis of political parties, and 
he provides a striking practical illustration of the use of this method 
in the study of a number of parties functioning at a particular period 
of history. 

M. Rézette makes the point that the efficacy of the Istiqlal 
Party, and the potency of its nationalist campaign, lie in its ability 
to mobilise in the masses the feelings of Muslim solidarity against 
the Christian foreigner, thus making it very difficult for the French 
to rely on that widespread acquiescence in the exercise of authority 
without which government is impossible. Gilbert Grandval’s 
memoirs, Ma Mission au Maroc (Plon, Paris, 273 pp.), illustrate 
powerfully the intractable situation in which the French Govern- 
ment found itself in Morocco. in the early summer of 1955, 
M. Grandval, who for the ten previous years had been Governor, 
High Commissioner, and Ambassador in the Saar, was appointed 
Resident General in Morocco and instructed to devise urgent 
measures to retrieve the French position made precarious by 
nationalist agitation and terrorism. M. Grandval remained only 
two months in office, and the memoirs are written to describe the 
situation which confronted him, the measures he advocated, and the 
obstacles, in the end insurmountable, which he encountered. He 
emerges as an attractive figure, quick at sizing up a critical situa- 
tion, and resolute in coping with it. M. Grandval came to the 
conclusion, after a few weeks in Morocco, that the friends of France, 
who had hitherto been the natural leaders of Moroccan society, had 
lost their grip on their followers and that, in the circumstances, the 
French administrators could no longer find it possible to run the 
country. He believed that to preserve what could still be preserved 
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of French influence and interests in Morocco the Moroccan nationa- 
lists, or at least the moderate among them, should be conciliated and 
allowed some access to power. This policy went counter to the 
views of the French settlers in Morocco and their powerful sympa- 
thisers in Paris; M. Grandval felt he no longer enjoyed the 
confidence and support of the Government and resigned. In the 
event, the French Government opposed, and perhaps could oppose, 
no kind of resistance to the nationalist demands, and there was no 
question of merely allowing the nationalists some access to power, 
but rather how little influence the French could succeed in preserv- 
ing while giving up the substance of power to the nationalists. 
M. Grandval’s argument must in the end remain inconclusive. For 
it turns on the possibility not only of distinguishing between 
moderate and extreme nationalists but also on that of the moderates 
being able for any length of time to withstand the extremists 
without having to imitate them. 

M. Grandval’s memoirs make stirring reading, and also con- 
stitute a valuable document for the historian. But, of necessity, it 
will be only one among thousands of fragments which he will have 
to piece together in order to fashion a picture of Franco-Moroccan 
relations at this particular period. By itself, any fragment, however 
striking and interesting, still remains a fragment until the imagina- 
tion and the knowledge of the historian work over it and endow it 
with a place in a coherent pattern. It is therefore somewhat 
difficult to know what to make of Professor J. C. Hurewitz’s two 
volumes of fragments, Diplomacy in the Near and Middle East 
(Macmillan for D. Van Nostrand Co., vol. I, 286 pp., vol. II, 
421 pp., £4 4s. the set). These two volumes form a collection of 
documents to illustrate the diplomatic history of the Middle East. 
Volume I which consists of 286 pages covers the centuries from 
1535 to 1914, and volume II which runs to 421 pages deals with 
just over four decades, from 1914 to 1956! This lack of proportion 
gives the impression of an unhistorical preoccupation with the con- 
temporary, as though the year 1956 were a kind of apotheosis 
towards which all previous centuries led. It is in any case difficult 
to see how mere documents can by themselves support or illustrate 
this or any other theory about Middle Eastern history, unless it is 
that they inadvertently weave some kind of chronological pattern, 
the earlier document coming on a preceding page and the later on 
a succeeding one. But this could hardly have been the compiler’s 
intention. 
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Mr. Edwin Samuel’s Problems of Government in the State of 
Israel (Rubin Mass, Jerusalem, 107 pp.) is a little book which has 
many virtues. Mr. Samuel authoritatively describes the workings 
of the more important departments of state, and of party politics 
and the relations between religion and the state. In the process he 
explains clearly and concisely the factors which have given Israeli 
administration its particular characteristics: the status of Palestine 
as an Ottoman province before 1914, the structure of the mandatory 
administration Eon 1920 until 1948, the quasi-government for the 
Jewish community built up during that period by the Jewish 
Agency and related institutions, and the atmosphere of emergency 
and crisis attending the birth of the state and its subsequent 
existence. The chapters on the absorption of immigrants and on 
the civil service call for special mention. 

Major Edgar O’Ballance’s The Arab-Israeli War 1948 (Faber, 
211 pp., 25s.) provides an orderly narrative of the guerilla warfare 
between the Jews and the Arabs in Palestine from December 1947 
to May 1948, and of the military operations by the Arab League 
and the Israeli armies from May 1948 until the signature of the 
armistices. The writer gives no indication of the sources on which 
he has relied for his work, and while there does not seem to be 
much which is new in what he has to say, it is quite useful to have 
complicated and scattered operations sine and compactly described 
and assessed. One important but hitherto quite obscure feature of 
the fighting in Palestine, namely the process whereby large numbers 
of settled Palestinians became refugees, is made little clearer in this 
book. We know roughly that some fled in panic, that others 
abandoned their homes on orders from their leaders, that still others 
were removed by the Israeli army, but we are quite in the dark as 
to the numbers involved at different stages in a fighting, and as 
to what share chance and design had in the catastrophe. The 
inherently chaotic nature of the process, the passions it has 
engendered, and the special pleading to which it has given rise 
ensure that we know little, and with an uncertain hantataliee. And 
maybe we shall never know more. 
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Home anp Asroap. By Lorp Stranc. [Deutsch. 316 pp. 2ls.] 


Ir is interesting to read this autobiographical commentary on certain 
international negotiations and diplomatic situations with which the author 
was associated against the ye eres of recent events which have involved 
the breach of many of the diplomatic rules and principles which governed 
Lord Strang’s conduct of affairs at the Foreign Office. With thirty-seven 
years in the foreign service, during the last three and a half of which he was 
Permanent Under-Secretary, William Strang, as he then was, kept his 
emotions to himself, and to all except those who worked closest with him he 
was generally regarded as the typical civil servant, unimaginative, colourless, 
and not too brilliant. How wrong was this view is now disclosed. Beneath 
the cold exterior deep emotion and anger were held in check. But he writes 
that it was not the incapacity or inefficiency of public men that angered him, 
but the evils of cruelty, injustice, oppression, bad faith, the subversion of 
order, and the cult of destruction. Had he been at the Foreign Office during 
the Suez crisis, his anger must have broken through. 

In his brilliant assessment of the great qualities of Ernest Bevin, which 
made him one of the best loved and greatest Foreign Secretaries in recent 
times, Lord Strang ranks highest his fine sense of international relations and 
of timing. Both were apparently sadly lacking in those who were responsible 
for handling the Middle East situation in recent months. All who worked 
with Ernest Bevin would agree with Lord Strang that he regarded each 
problem as a whole; for him no matter stood alone, and he would not come 
to a conclusion until he had assured himself what effect each of the alterna- 
tives would have on other questions and other countries. When problems 
were taken to him, more often than not he would perceive connections and 
repercussions which others had failed to comprehend. Having reached his 
conclusion, Ernest Bevin would then invariably ask whether the right moment 
for action had arrived; whether it were not better to wait for this or that to 
happen. Lord Strang adds that Bevin taught the Foreign Office that timing 
could be the essence of diplomatic operation. With his power to foresee the 
full repercussions on others of his action and his ability to take time for 
reflection before going into action, Ernest Bevin would almost certainly have 
avoided many a mistake of his successors. He would never have allowed any 
action of his to threaten those three pillars of his policy so painstakingly 
erected: co-operation within a free community ol sadien, the hae 
American alliance, and adherence to the principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations. The strength of Bevin’s co ensured, and his success 
as Foreign Secretary confirms, Lord Strang’s conclusion that “ foreign policy 
is most smoothly formulated and executed when the Foreign Secretary has the 
predominant voice in its formation and can rely on especial relations of 
confidence with the Prime Minister.” In this he agrees with the famous 
dictum, which he quotes, of Lord Granville, who, when Foreign Secretary 
in one of Gladstone’s administrations, stated that, although the Prime 
Minister had the undoubted right to communicate directly with British repre- 
sentatives abroad and with the Foreign Secretary, “it is in his interest as 
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much as in that of the Foreign Secretary that he should only appear as the 
deus ex machina.” 

The author’s reflection is made in the context of the Czechoslovak crisis 
of 1938 with which he was closely associated as the responsible Under-Secretary. 
He accompanied Neville Chamberlain to Berchtesgaden, — and 
Munich during his personal, unorthodox and tragic conduct of foreign 
relations. Seeping through this chronological account is the anger, helpless- 
ness, despair, and even disgust that Lord Strang apparently suffered at this 
contact with Hitler and his entourage. As the career diplomat Lord Strang 
considered Chamberlain’s choice of a Treasury man, Sir Horace Wilson, as his 
adviser regrettable. While considering that he was unjustly criticised for his 
part in the negotiations, since a civil servant must do as he is bid, he suggests 
that he could not possibly have been in a position to tender advice on policy 
and procedure based on long years of experience in the practice of diplomacy, 
as were those in the foreign service. And the lesson of Munich? “ The price 
of safety lies in resolute preparation for collective defence” is Lord Strang’s 
pars | conclusion, and his more philosophic conclusion is that no one man 
was to blame for this “ tragic necessity . . . this great reverse in our affairs.” 
After the first world war the British electorate, Lord Strang explains, had 
given themselves governments which were incapable of coping successfully 
with the international problems of the period, so that the people themselves 
were to blame. This lool him to conclude that in the handling of inter- 
national affairs “the qualities most to be desired are knowledge enough to 
understand the ag perception enough to judge the present, imagination 
enough to scan the future, and, when action is needed, resolution enough to 
take courageous decisions and act on them.” 

In largely confining himself to recounting those events with which he was 
closely associated, and in refraining from writing his memoirs or auto- 
biography in the conventional form, Lord Strang makes a valuable contribution 
to the better understanding of some of the most important international 
situations of the thirties and the immediate post-war period. He wisely leaves 
to others the task of putting them into their historic perspective. Nonetheless, 
the chapters on the Soviet trial of the Metrovick engineers, the Czechoslovak 
crisis, and the Moscow negotiations of 1939, as well as his personal assessment 
of them, will aid the historian in his task. These sections, together with the 
chapter on Ernest Bevin, written with such understanding, appreciation, and 
affection, show Lord Strang to be possessed of greater bility as an author, 
deeper understanding as a man, and more wisdom as a philosopher, than the 
“mere retired craftsman in the art of diplomacy” with which typical 
modesty he describes himself. 

Ernest Davies. 
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GovERNMENTS OF GREATER EvuropeaN Powers. By Herman Finer. 
[Methuen. 931 and xciv pp. 60s.] 


Tue subtitle of this stout volume (it weighs about four times more than an 
average novel) is “a comparative study of the governments and political 
culture of Great Britain, France, Germany, and the Soviet Union.” It is a 
very remarkable book and I know of no other which is at all like it. 
Professor Finer analyses at great length the governmental system of each of 
the four countries. He describes minutely the machinery of government, the 
framework of institutions and constitutions, but it is never at any moment an 
academic or anatomic dissection of organisation, for what interests him is not 
the anatomy, but the biology, of government. The words “ political culture” 
in his subtitle correctly indicate the angle of his vision. He is concerned with 
how these variform systems have evolved and how they actually work rather 
than with their formal and static skeletons. He is therefore continually 
considering the governments in relation to the national societies, the ways in 
which they “ak and also the way in which they are determined by and 
determine the lives and thoughts of Britons, Frenchmen, Germans, and 
Russians. Like Sir Thomas Browne, he loves to pursue his reason, not 
perhaps to an O altitudo!, but to a generalisation. 

In a sense, each of his four surveys is built round and upon a great 
generalisation regarding something deep down in the history and character of 
each of the four peoples. Thus in the history of Britain he sees the growth 
of a consensus ff elaes and compromise, the evolution of “two superb 
qualities for government: common sense and a kind of golden mean.” He 
sees in the French the same two superb qualities, but French history has to a 
considerable extent negatived them by creating deep divisions instead of a 
consensus of opinion, a ferocity of political passion, and a kind of chronic 
instability in political beliefs and emotions. German history forged the Reich 
of “blood and iron,” the violent oscillations of the political pendulum being 
both cause and effect of the German people becoming a people of extremes, 
so ne yen and obedient and at the same time so tyrannically brutal; 
indeed, so strange and many are these psychological dichotomies that Professor 
Finer adds that there is an element in them not explained by history. Finally 
he finds the major political genes in Russian history and fsa to be 
orthodoxy, autocracy, and nationalism. For nearly 500 years—from 1450 to 
1917—Russia, he maintains, was Asiatic in its unlimited autocracy, a des- 
potism of a “ villainous nature.” At the end of the section dealing with the 
government of the USSR he gives in tabular form a list of the professions of 
the Soviet Government and then in three columns sets out (1) what in fact has 
been achieved, (2) reason offered for result, (3) real reason. The whole is a 
terrific indictment and shows that orthodoxy, autocracy, and nationalism 
remain exactly the same, even if they have now changed their Russian names. 

Professor Finer writes with such knowledge, such imagination, and such 
a passionate interest in man and his history that his book has a life and 
liveliness very rare in a survey of this kind. The result is that one can go 
on reading with passionate interest right up to the end of page 931. And 

haps chee remarkable, almost unique, experience is itself the result of 

rofessor Finer’s belief (which he puts into practice) that “ all politics, in the 
end, is poetry.” The defects of the book are few and slight, springing from 
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the same roots as its merits. There is a tendency to poetic omy gh ang of 
what the author likes, ¢.g., the British monarchy, and of what he does not 
like, ¢.g., French “instability.” The imagination every now and then 
produces an obscurity of style; for instance, he writes of prohibitions in the 
Soviet Constitution: “ Free association and free speech are thus outlawed; but 
these are not ‘ political,’ they are primordial.” Lastly—and this is a grumble 
against the publisher rather than the author—it is a great pity that the work 
was not published in two or even three volumes of reasonable and readable 
size instead of in this immense, unwieldy, double-columned tome. The book 
is not a mere work of reference, it is the kind of book which one wants to 
read comfortably in an armchair and ruminate over—a thing which it is 
impossible to do as it is. 
LeonarD Woot r. 


Economic Co-oPERATION IN Europe. By Davin WicHtmaN. Prizes in 
International Organisation: The Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, European Center. [Stevens and William 
Heinemann. 267 pp. 21s.] 


Tue Councit or Evrort. By A. H. Rosertson, with a Foreword by 
Guy Motter. Published under the auspices of The London Institute 
of World Affairs. [Stevens. 221 pp. 42s.] 


THE post-war movement intending faire l'Europe exhibits as disturbing a gap 
between aspiration and reality as most other efforts to qualify the operation 
of the principle of national sovereignty, whether in y economic or the 
political field. These two works dealing with contrasted efforts to promote 
co-operation in Europe illustrate some of the reasons for this state of affairs. 

Mr. Wightman’s book, which is the first winner of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment’s annual prize competition for studies on problems of international 
organisation, is the more considerable of the two, though the less expensive. 
It deals chiefly with the history and operations of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe, but it provides also a detailed account of 
the political pressures which have played round that body, restricting it to its 
— limited functions. It thus includes a good deal of material, not. new 

ut ably presented, on one of the central episodes in the diplomatic history of 
the post-war period, the Marshall Aid a and its repercussions in Eastern 
and Western Europe. There is also an account of the present state and 
prospects of East-West trade which should dispel some of the illusions that 
cling round that subject. 

Mr. Robertson’s account of the structure and functions of the Council of 
Europe is a more limited piece of work, which confines itself chiefly to 
describing in detail the constitutional intricacies and historical development of 
the Council of Europe. The distinctive aspect of this organisation's history, 
as he rightly points out, is that the attempt to turn it into a political authority 
of even the most limited sort has come to nothing; but he does not adequately 
explore the national political conditions which produced this failure, or clearly 
relate the fortunes of the Council to the general history of the period in which 
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it has functioned, though these are perhaps the most interesting aspects of its 
existence. Both books are scholarly in tone, carefully documented, and sober 
in their estimates of the future of the two organisations with which they deal. 

Taken together, they illustrate the conflict which arises from two defini- 
tions of Europe. In practice, if not in theory, Europe for the Council of 
Europe lies west of the Elbe. When it failed to turn into any sort of political 
authority the Council’s principal remaining prospect was of becoming a 
framework that might integrate the “ Little Europe” of the six federatively 
inclined powers with Europe as a whole. But even this line of development 
now looks unpromising. The collapse of the E.D.C. and the European 
Political Community that was to have been associated with it, the failure of 
the Western European Union to generate any particular enthusiasm anywhere, 
and the rejection of the “ European solution” for the Saar have dealt heavy 
blows to be federative movement. It only now survives in some economic 
fields. So that the Council of Europe has remained basically an organisation 
in search of a purpose, an essentially political body, as Mr. Robertson notes, 
with no clearly defined political role. 

The Economic Commission for Europe, on the other hand, both in theory 
and in practice defines Europe in its traditional sense. That is to say, it has 
managed, despite the tensions of the Cold War, to retain its membership on 
the other side of the Iron Curtain. Indeed, as Mr. Wightman points out, 
these tensions, though they paralysed many of its activities, were at the same 
time an important factor in keeping it in being: the organisation — 
support from the reactions against an indefinite continuation of the Cold War 

The history and prospects of the two bodies have nevertheless tended to 
counterbalance each other. The years when it seemed as if the Council of 
Europe might come to something were 1948-1951, when Russian pressures 
were most formidable and there seemed some urgency in a consolidation of 
the West against the dangers of the East. With the détente from 1953 to 
mid-1956, the prospects of the Commission rose as those of the Council 
declined. No doubt the general climate of world politics will continue to 
dictate their respective futures. 

Corar Bett. 


From Scuoot Boarp to Locat Avutuority. By Eric EaciesHam. 


[Routledge and Kegan Paul. 220 pp. 24s.] 


In her life of her famous uncle, A. J. Balfour, Mrs. Dugdale recalls the 
artnership of Balfour and Morant in the preparation of the Education Act of 
foo2. She describes Morant, “his courage, vision, enthusiasm; qualities 
which, in conjunction, produce the great civil servant.” And she tells how 
Balfour and Morant used to pace the grounds at Whittinghame, “ deep in 
conversation” about the bill. The political history of the Act, as she com- 
putes it, extended over some four years, and stressing how much Morant’s 
collaboration meant to Balfour during that controversial phase she comments: 
“The effect on the course of politics of the relationship between Ministers 
and permanent officials would make an interesting study.” 
In this book Professor Eaglesham sheds new light on some of the problems 
that Balfour and Morant had to consider, especially the implications of the 
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Cockerton case. It will be remembered that this case arose because Cockerton, 
a district auditor, disallowed certain expenditure of the London School Board 
on some higher grade schools and evening classes on the ground that it was 
not “elementary education” and, therefore, under the law not proper 
expenditure for a school board. It was, Mrs. Dugdale tells us, the judgment 
of the Court of Appeal in this case that led Balfour to give “ his whole mind ” 
to the preparation of the bill that became the 1902 Act. Professor Eaglesham 
had read so many vague references to the consequences of this case that he 
resolved to try to find out what influence it really had on the course of our 
educational history: “What was the significance of that queer event, the 
notorious Cockerton case? What really happened to the higher grade schools 
then, and why? To what extent were evening schools involved in the 
educational crisis of that time? What bearing had these questions on events 
leading up to the 1902 Act? And what part did Morant play behind the 
scenes? ” 

With these questions as the agenda of his research the author examined 
closely files of the Education Department, the Board of Education, and the 
Local Government Board. Drawing upon unpublished material that he dis- 
covered, he has succeeded in writing a book not only interesting, readable, 
and well documented, but also important because of the new light that it 
throws on a crucial policy-making period. Among his “ finds” were lengthy 
memoranda written by Morant which he includes as appendices. Of these 
one deals with the origin and growth of Higher Grade Schools: written in 
1897, it was revised by Morant in 1901, no doubt for A. J. B.’s enlightenment. 
Professor Eaglesham’s researches lead him to conclude that the Cockerton 
case “so far from being a bolt from the blue was merely the culmination of 
a long series of disputes”; it was, in his view, “a mere smoke screen” and 
“the harm done to education during these critical years was almost entirely 
of political, not — origin.” 

When the author began his investigations he was “an opponent of the 
school boards” but when he had completed them he was convinced that, 
“with all their faults, they had a much stronger case than is generally 
realised.” This leads him on to contend that if the ad hoc principle had 
been systematically developed in the local government of education it might 
have produced “a sounder system of local educational administration” than 
that provided by local authorities today. He spices his narrative with other 
debatable comments. Critical of “the formidable powers” vested in the 
Minister under the 1944 Act, he expresses the fear that these “ vast central 

wers ” may “ prove even more disastrous than the 1870 device of leaving the 

aw vague and undefined.” ‘‘ The system,” he contends, “is becoming. . . 
more a balance of local politicians against central politicians”; and he deplores 
the “ eotacgeer pe scope” for “ political decisions in such matters as school 
organisation and selection for secondary education.” But the book owes its 
undoubted a not to such obiter dicta but to the skill, ability, and 
industry with which the author carried out his research, and to the new 
knowledge that he thereby contributes to the study of educational history. 


W. O. Lester SMITH. 
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Tue Future oF Sociatism. By C. A. R. Crostanp. [Jonathan Cape. 
1956. 540 pp. 42s.] 


Tue 1950s are marked by a demand for “ new thinking” among socialists. 
Achievement after the war of so much of the objectives dearest to pre-war 
socialists, partly through legislative and administrative measures, partly in a 
remarkable change of the political and social climate in the direction they 
aimed at, has knocked some of the substance and much of the drama out of 
the appeal made by their case to the conscience and aspirations of that public 
which seeks a just and progressive society. The virtual disappearance of 
unemployment, malnutrition, and “ — in the midst of plenty,” as well as 
an apparent toning down of the grosser forms of inequality of opportunity, 
seems greatly to have weakened their case for radical reforms. What then, 
it is asked, is the meaning and significance of socialism today? And it is 
suggested that the basic need is “to go back to socialist first principles.” 
Mr. Crosland has written the best book on this subject since the resignation 
of the Attlee Government, in that it does help to disentangle socialist first 
principles having the permanence of social values from the practical pro- 
gramme, temporary and immediate, in which in the inter-war period they 
were embodied, and with which they have become identified as though this 
were not a transient expression but their eternal essence. 

Mr. Crosland is surely right in arguing that socialism is not simply to be 
equated with “ nationalisation of the means of production, distribution, and 
exchange” and that there is room for a large private enterprise sector in a 
socialist society. But he gives too little weight to the “first principle” on 
which such a policy is founded—that essential services should be subject to 
public accountability. It is not enough to say that shareholders normally 
exercise no authority, that large undertakings are now run by a managerial 
and specialist caste whose aim is efficient service of the public rather than 
maximum profit for capital, and that in times of full employment the trade 
union exercises an effective authority over conditions of work, which interest 
it, while “ eqpogone policy does not. For the socialist it is not enough that 
responsibility to society should rest on the uncertain foundations of good 
behaviour on the one side associated with a narrow technological interest, or 
on poor behaviour on the other side associated with a narrow concern with 
immediate advantage. Nor is the claim that public corporations are often 
remote from their staffs and show monopolistic or bureaucratic tendencies a 
sufficient reason for rejecting further nationalisation. That would be to throw 
the baby out with the bathwater. Rather should it be recognised that much 
more needs to be done than merely to transfer ownership and convert a board 
of directors into a public “‘ commission,” “‘ authority,” or “council.” If an 
earlier generation was too exclusively concerned with the first step and 
exaggerated its effectiveness, the requirement is now to consider and ake the 
Next steps, as always the original objectives in mind; not to doubt the 
rightness of the first step, but to recognise that it was both necessary and 
inadequate. 

What are these objectives? They are still developments of the theme, 
liberty and equality, and Mr. Crosland shows that he holds to them. He 
speaks of increasing personal freedom and the range of choice, of the 
fragmentation of power by diversifying the forms of public ownership, of 
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aiming at a continually rising consumption. “I have never been able to see,” 
he remarks, “ why high consumption and brotherly love should be thought 
incompatible.” He wishes “ not wholly to destroy” private property “ but to 
alter its distribution,” and with that no socialist wil quan © Oo recognises 
private property as necessary to liberty, to the development of personality, and 
to the growth and spread of culture. To education he gives a higher priority 
than to nationalisation as a necessary means to reducing class consciousness 
and inequalities that lead to social resentment. But he does not show why 
they should be regarded as alternatives. On industrial aims he speaks of the 
need for co-operation with trade unions, for an enlightened Ps see licy, 
and a willingness to settle grievances, which he prefers to schemes for ats 
joint consultation, remarking that nationalised industry sometimes shows a 
worse record in these matters than private enterprise. But again, this seems 
to be an argument for ensuring that these didn are pursued more 
effectively by and within nationalised industry, that personal freedom, a 
greater range of choice, a fuller development of personality, the —_ of 
culture should there be consciously sought where public authority and respon- 
sibility can be most directly exercised, in pos both to rome. Ronen and to 
consumers, than that doubts should be cast on the merits of collective enter- 
prise as such. Again, however, there need be no quarrel with the thesis if 
what it implies is that more attention should be directed to improving in these 
respects the socialised sector, and that merely to spread it without doing so 
is to invite discouragement, if not worse. 

Socialist policy should not be identified with austerity. That it should ever 
have been so was, after all, an accident due to the coincidence of a Labour 
Government with immediate post-war scarcities. It should now lay chief 
stress on the planning of expansion, encouraging vital investment, and 
increasing consumption. Pre-war squalor is of the past. “We can 
increasingly divert our energies into more fruitful and idealistic channels, and 
to fulfilling earlier and more fundamental socialist aspirations.” 

A signal service is rendered here, in regard to these aspirations, by Mr. 
Crosland. It is his reminder on two basic socialist values which have only 
too often been lost sight of under the strain of poverty and insecurity. One 
is the respect for individual personality, a respect which, surely, Marx and 
Engels shared with its great defender, John Stuart Mill, and which places 
the socialist on the side of freedom “when we turn to the more serious 
questions of socially imposed restrictions on the individual’s private life and 
liberty. There come to mind at once the divorce laws, licensing laws, pre- 
historic (and flagrantly unfair) abortion laws, obsolete penalties for sexual 
abnormality, the illiterate censorship of books and plays, the remaining 
restrictions on the equal rights of women.” The second, linked with that 
socialist tradition for which William Morris stood, is the respect for the social 
heritage of art and beauty, and a determination to preserve and extend it—in 
short a passionate interest in the grace of living. Where the Fabian was 
concerned with good drains we can now afford to insist on good architecture. 
“Posthumously,” writes Mr. Crosland, “the Webbs have won their battle, 
and converted a generation to their standards. Now the time has come for a 
reaction: for a greater emphasis on private life, on freedom and dissent, on 
culture, beauty, leisure, and even frivolity. Total abstinence and a good 
filing-system are not now the right sign-posts to the socialist Utopia.” 


H. R. G. Greaves. 
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Tue Vorta River Project. Report of the Preparatory Commission. 


[H.M. Stationery Office. 135 pp. 35s.] 


Tue publication of this important Report has doubtless been timed to coincide 
with the announcement that the Gold Coast is shortly to become a sovereign 
and independent state. The Report specifically states that the project and its 
implications should be fully understood, accepted, and supported by the 
people of that country before a final decision is taken. The Gold Coast 
Government has expressed the view that there would be great and lasting 
advantages if they agreed to the scheme as the government of a sovereign 
independent nation. 

The object of the Volta River Project is to construct a large dam and 
power station in order to produce aluminium from the bauxite deposits in the 
vicinity. The ip? involves a partnership between the governments of the 
Gold Coast and of the United Kingdom and two great aluminium companies 
(the Aluminium, Ltd. of Canada and the British Aluminium Company). 
The total cost of the project (calculated at £144,000,000 in 1952) is now 
estimated at over £230,000,000. The cost will be shared between the Gold 
Coast Government, the United Kingdom Government, and the aluminium 
companies. 

The present Report’ deals with the technical aspects and the human 
factors; with communications and logistics; with problems of manpower and 
personnel management; with the effects of the dam and the lake on the life 
of the area and the thousands of families which they will displace; with the 
consequences to health and sanitation resulting from the formation of the 
new lake; with the financial and economic aspects of the project; with the 
administrative and legal framework which should be set up, and with 
the political considerations arising from so vast a scheme that will transform 
the life of the whole territory. 

The Report gives the impression that the Preparatory Commission has 
done its work with great care and thoroughness. Almost every aspect is 
examined except the profitability of the project from the standpoint of the 
aluminium companies. On this very important point the Commission was 
content to infer that as the companies were prepared to invest a large sum 
of money in the smelter, it would be unnecessary for them to inquire into the 
profitability of the undertaking. This shows a degree of trust in the wisdom 
of private enterprise, which is not invariably justified. Moreover, since the 
failure of the undertaking from a commercial point of view would be 
disastrous if this very large amount of capital had been sunk in the project, 
it would have been only prudent to examine the prospects of “continued 
operation by the companies or by alternative methods of operation. 

The general conclusions of the Commission are that the project can be 
regarded as technically sound, and that the scheme is not capable of significant 
improvement from an economic point of view. It thinks that the project 
can be carried out successfully, and that the many human and mechanical 
problems can be solved. 


1 A White Paper (Cmd. 8702/1952) was discussed in an article published in The Political 
Quarterly, Jan.—March 1954 (Vol. XXV, p. 55). 
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The Preparatory Commission has had a substantial amount of advice on 
the sociological factors involved in the project, including race relations, 
housing and town planning, nutrition, and labour relations. Again and 
again ie insist on the importance of developing gee race relations 
among the various proups concerned with the project. “ Relations between 
management and labour, between workers on the project and people already 
living in the areas concerned, and between people of different races and 
different backgrounds, would need to be maiatained and developed on a 
satisfactory basis if the project was to go forward free from the difficulties 
and interruptions which would follow from failure in any aspect of these 
relations. 

“The Commission has regarded it as axiomatic that the project would be 
undertaken in the spirit of racial harmony which today characterises the Gold 
Coast, and that there would be no question of segregation in the organisation 
of working or living conditions.” 

The Report deals at some length with the housing needs which will arise 

from the scheme, and expresses the view that the workers engaged on con- 
struction should be able to bring their families with them. This, of course, 
raises the question of education, and consideration has been given to the need 
for primary, middle, and secondary schools to be provided for the new 
communities, and also for technical education. Recreation and welfare, town 
planning and shopping facilities, are also discussed in a liberal and progressive 
spirit. 
. The success of the scheme would create great new capital assets in the 
Gold Coast, and bring the people there opportunities on a considerable scale 
for employment and training in new skills and occupations. It would widen 
the economic basis of the territory which is at present mainly dependent on 
cocoa for its exports. To Britain it would bring a large increase in the supply 
of aluminium from the sterling area, and thus be an important dollar-saving 
enterprise. To the companies it would bring an additional source of ingot 
production at a competitive price. 

The Report proposes that a Volta River Authority shall be established as a 
public corporation, the members of which should be appointed by the 
governments and the aluminium companies. The Volta River fsthaniey 
would construct the dam and power installations, and might also be asked 
by the Gold Coast Government to carry out a great deal of the other 
development work there. 

The Report in general is an excellent one. The scheme is a highly 
important example of mixed enterprise in a new field. Perhaps the strongest 
aspect of the Commission’s work is its understanding of the importance of 
the sociological impact of the scheme on the inhabitants of the Gold Coast. 


W. A. Rosson. 
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You are Wronc FatHer Huppieston. By ALexanper Stewarp. [The 
Bodley Head. \\1 pp. 12s. 6d.] 


Pan-AFRICANISM OR COMMUNISM? By Georce Papmore. [| Dobson. 


463 pp. 25s.] 
Brack Power. By Richarp Wricut. [Dobson. 358 pp. 25s.] 


Epitapu To Inpirect Rute. By Nrizvonc U. Akpan. [Cassell. 204 pp. 
12s. 6d. } 


CotontaL Poticy anp Practice. By J. S. Furnivatt. [New York 
University Press. xiii+568 pp. $7.50.] 


Tuart the flood of books on African affairs published in Britain and the 
United States should continue to swell is not surprising. Africa is news: 
readers have become alive to the fact that nowhere else in the world is the 
movement of social and political forces more dynamic or less predictable. Nor 
is it surprising that the authors of the books should approach the larger issues 
with emotions that are strong, even passionate. No honest man passing 
judgment on a political situation can claim to be objective; he can at best 
endeavour to give a fair account of the views that he rejects. It is right for 
the partisan to admit his partisanship; it is his treatment of the case for the 
Whig dogs that makes the difference between a propagandist tract and a 
guide to informed understanding. Yet the very fact that a writer on African 
politics may give no space to another point of view, except for the purpose of 
impatiently brushing it aside, will in itself be significant. At the heart of 
Africa’s problems lie the emotional attitudes of Africa’s citizens towards those 
problems. The propagandist tract may sometimes be more revealing than 
the guide book. 

In Naught for your Comfort Father Huddleston made no bones about his 
emotional involvement in the racial problems of the Union of South Africa. 
His central theme was that the destruction of Sophiatown (which might have 
been supported on town planning grounds) and the removal of its community 
outside ike urban area A Johannesburg to Meadowlands was to be absolutely 
condemned because it was ordered in pursuance of the Group Areas Act, 
which is an instrument of the policy of apartheid, which is an immoral policy 
adopted by an immoral European society in its own interests. Mr. Alexander 
Steward sets out to demolish these arguments. He shows that the Africans 
are better off materially in Meadowlands than they were in Sophiatown, that 
the European is often benevolent to the African, that some Africans approve 
of racial separation and that a policy of laissez faire might result Page 
urbanised African suffering still more discrimination than he suffers at 
present. The principle of apartheid, he argues, is wholly moral, since it 
envisages nothing more than a territorial separation of the races, each main- 
taining its own identity and dignity and each ase the fullest opportunity 
to develop its own culture. Mr. Steward presents his arguments ably, and 
with the single-mindedness that is to be expected of one who is Director of 
Information at South Africa House in London; but he leaves many y eager 
unanswered or half-answered. Is there the slightest practical possibility of 
ever achieving complete territorial apartheid? The Tomlinson Commission 
did not think so; nor does the present Union Government. In so far as it 
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cannot be achieved, should Africans within pee ote areas continue to be 
subject to the degrading prohibitions against social contact with Europeans? 
Do these prohibitions really exist for the benefit of the Africans? What is the 
relationship between — and baasskap? (Neither the word baasskap 
nor its English equivalent appears anywhere tn the book.) Is there nothing 
worthy of explicit criticism in the present practice of apartheid? On what 
moral ground was Father Huddleston’s pupil, Stephen, refused a passport to 
enable him to take up his scholarship in the United States? Mr. Steward 
complains that his Government’s intentions have been grossly misrepresented 
and misunderstood overseas. One reason for this may be that its spokesmen 
have been unable to give acceptable answers to questions such as these. 

An unbridgable chasm divides the South African nationalism of Alexander 
Steward from the negro nationalism of George Padmore and Richard Wright. 
Padmore was born in Trinidad, Wright in Mississippi. Both have been 
ardent disciples of communism; both turned their backs on it when the 
discovered that their function as publicity agents for the Soviet Union was al 
that mattered to the party. Both are acutely sensitive to any suspicion of 
colour discrimination and bitterly resentful of any claim of white men to be 
equipped to lead black men. Both are at pains to stress that communism 
(which, to them, is essentially a white man’s creed, although it professes to 
be colour blind) has hardly any direct influence on African nationalism and 
that African nationalist governments will be the only reliable bulwark against 
the spread of communism in Africa. In this they are almost certainly correct. 
African governments will want to go their own way, which will not be the 
way of the “ a democracies.” But it would be idle to become incensed 
if they are equally reluctant to link arms with the western world. “ Few 
whites can envisage a world in which they are not pushing coloured folk 
around,” writes Mr. Padmore. That an influential writer on black 
nationalism should hold such a point of view is regrettable; but it is a point 
of view that is prevalent among African nationalists at the present time. 

Pan-Africanism or Communism? has many defects. It covers too much 
| eee ranges from back-to-Africa movements to tribalism in Nigeria, 
rom pan-African congresses in London to European colonial policies, from 
Mau Mau to the Liberian constitution—and it is often noida. It is badly 
arranged and contains several errors of fact. It has far too little to say about 
the economic and administrative problems of a newly emergent African state. 
For all that, it is readable, informative, and, to the English reader, 
disturbing. 

Mr. Padmore, while rejecting every vestige of white tutelage for the 
African, is under the sway of western political ideas. He looks forward 
beyond independence towards a future in which an array of democratic 
socialist states will join together in a United States of Africa. Mr. Richard 
Wright may share these visions of a distant future, but he is not so sure of 
the relevance of western political values in the immediate political context of 
Africa. His book is a record of a visit to the Gold Coast, made in 1953 at 
the suggestion of the wife of his friend George Padmore. This was his first 
experience of Africa, and no traveller’s tale could be more colourfully told. 
He was at once captivated by Nkrumah and the Convention People’s Party, 
with its mystique of freedom, its hilarity and mass emotionalism, its surge of 
black power. He was for and with the Africans but not of them, exasperated 
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but epi. Copens but fascinated, bewildered but percipient. The reader 
is with him in the Gold Coast and is reluctant to depart. One is left with a 
clear picture of the nature of the appeal made by the C.P.P., and of the 
handicaps under which its opponents labour. One is also likely to be moved 
to indignation by some of the author’s political judgments. It is not too much 
to say that Mr. Wright detests the British political tradition and shows a 
hearty dislike of Englishmen. His statement that if an African student in 
England is known to be a nationalist “he will surely not pass his bar 
examinations” suggests a limitless gullibility. Dr. Nkrumah may well feel 
disinclined to treat seriously the author’s advice to “ militarise” the social life 
of Ghana for the next generation. Mr. Wright’s political acumen is suspect, 
but he should be park primarily as an artist; nf ta has a striking aptitude 
for painting vividly impressionistic pictures in words. 

Mr. Akpan’s book on African local government is of a wholly different 
character. In the Eastern Region of Nigeria, where the author serves as a 
locally recruited administrative officer, indigenous tribal institutions were not 
strong, and it was there that the British Government decided to make its 
first experiment in the introduction of democratically elected local government 
authorities into Africa. Mr. Akpan shows how mistakes were made in 
keeping too closely to the English model and in failing to provide sufficiently 
for the association of traditional authorities with the new bedies. He also 
makes out a strong case for closer central control of local government in 
Africa and for the continuance of the role of the administrative officer when 
full self-government has been achieved. His analysis of the functions and 
practical working of local — in Eastern Nigeria is illuminating and 
thorough. The 1955 Local Government Ordinance, which was passed after 
most of the book had been written, incorporates the substance of several of 
his recommendations for reform. Books on local government tend to ‘be dull; 
this book is of unusual interest and high quality. That it should have been 
written by an African administrator is encouraging. 

Broad surveys of colonial policy and practice are not, as a rule, dull; 
nevertheless, Mr. J. S. Furnivalt's book is heavy going. It is solid, substantial, 
and informative; it has many thoughtful passages on social welfare and 
economic development; but it is dated. It was first published in England in 
1948, and it had been written at the request of the Government of Burma 
which had wished to have the author’s views on the relevance of colonial 
administration in the Netherlands Indies to the problems of post-war 
reconstruction in Burma. By the time the book was published, colonial rule 
was at an end in both of these areas. Much of what the author has to say 
belongs to history, but students of contemporary problems in South-East Asia 
will find some interesting material in his analysis of the shortcomings of 
British rule in Burma. In the second part of the book he dwells upon the 
larger issues of colonial development and welfare. Here he makes thesnistake 
of generalising too freely about the Richélinien for progress towards autonomy. 
(“Three essential elements of a representative government in a tropical 
dependency would seem to be a native President, a National Assembly and an 
Economic Council.”) An imperial power preparing for its own abdication 
must be empirical. By equipping itself with a grammar of politics it is 
unlikely to make the path of transition any the smoother. 

S. A. pe Smitu. 
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British SoctaL Work IN THE NINETEENTH Century. By A. F. Younc 
and E. T. Asuton. [Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1956. 264 pp. 
25s. net. | 


For students of the social history of nineteenth-century Britain, confronted 
with a growing and already massive body of literature, the first part of this 
book is an example of discrimination in subject-matter and brevity in presenta- 
tion. Within the compass of a mere fifty-six pages, Mr. Ashton provides, in 
pleasant and unhurried tones, a broad sketch of the social conditions and 
intellectual climate which influenced the development of a haphazard philan- 
thropy into relatively coherent, organised systems of social welfare and social 
work. He concentrates on two major themes; the role of religious thought 
and the influence on social theory of the poor law principles of 1834. 
Evangelicalism, as a way of life and as a deeply felt religious experience, 
shaped the attitude of the upper and middle classes to the poor. While, on 
the one hand, it stimulated and moved a great many men and women to 
protest against the social evils of the times it contributed, on the other, to the 
acceptance of the doctrine of “less eligibility.” Hence, the birth of an 
immense number and variety of voluntary movements, most of them dedicated 
to limited, practical objectives of a personal, reformative nature. Out of these 
forces there slowly developed the main branches of social work as well as 
many of the social services as we know them today. 

How slow these developments were, particularly in relation to child care 
and the welfare of all handicapped groups except the blind, is well depicted by 
Miss Young in the second and third parts of the book. In a series of brief 
sketches of movements, individual reformers and categories of need, she is 
concerned to describe and discuss the social work aims and methods which 
accompanied and informed the growth of organised systems of social welfare. 
Although the study stops short inconveniently at the end of the century, 
when the practice of social work was just beginning to acquire some 
theoretical basis, Miss Young has a great deal of ground to cover. Her defini- 
tion of social work is a broad one. In interpreting the term to refer to “ the 

rsonal efforts of individuals to assist those in distress” the study often 

omes in effect, and perhaps inevitably, an account of social reform seen 
through the activities of many of the great figures of the nineteenth century— 
Octavia Hill, Elizabeth Fry, Barnardo, Mary Carpenter, Josephine Butler, 
Barnett, Edward Denison, and a host of others. 

The work and lives of most of these influential figures, who were both 
reformers and active workers, has been told before and in more detail. 
Though it is an advantage to have the essence of these individual histories 
brought together in one Book, nevertheless, something is occasionally lost of 
the personality and philosophy which guided these movements. For obvious 
reasons, Miss Young could not follow he example set by her collaborator; she 
had to be concerned with the detail of aims and methods. She tackles her 
heavy task methodically; perhaps, in some sections, a little too methodically 
to allow herself time to distil out of her material some of the more interesting 
ideas about the relationships of these early social workers and their clients. 

The middle part of the book is devoted to a history of the development of 
what is now known as “ family case work.” This is largely the story of 
Thomas Chalmers’ efforts to help the “ innocent indigents ” of Glasgow, and 
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of the birth and development of the Charity Organisation Society in London 
after 1869. The last pr of the book is a series of brief accounts of specialised 
activities—the care of deprived children, the penal services, the handicapped, 
moral welfare, settlements, and youth work. Each of these chapters is, in 
turn, split into small sections, ranging from “ Ragged Schools” to aid for 
— prisoners; from education for the deaf to “ White Slavery.” 

We learn from these individual stories a great deal of what was done in 
the nineteenth century for the poor and to the poor. We see how largely 
these activities were dominated by ideas of character building, obedience, 
gratitude, and order. Somehow, it all now seems so curiously passive. What 
we are thus led on to — about is why these ideas were so strongly held; 
what were the psychological motives which drove these people into social 
work, and why so little Bought was given to the ethical questions involved in 
the exercise of authority and judgment in social work relationships. But this 
is Not to criticise Miss Young. She and her collaborator have filled a serious 
gap in the literature by drawing together the many separate and confused 


strands in the story of the nineteenth-century pioneers of social work. 
Ricuarp M. Trrmuss. 


Tue Orriciat History oF tHE British Lecion. By Granam Wootton. 
[Macdonald & Evans, Ltd. 348 pp. 25s.] 


To write the official history of a voluntary body like the British Legion is 
easy: the author works through “documents never before made available in 
their entirety” (Mr. Wootton’s words), taking care that the number and 
distribution of his words of praise for the workers in the cause reflect the 
official view, and without giving anything away. It is not surprising that it 
is done often, but it is surprising when the result is a useful book of fairly 
general interest. tip | Mr. Wootton was allowed to put things his own 
way, his script was read by two “ scrutineers,” and “ at some points . . . the 
shadow of reticence has fallen over the harsh glare of ‘ absolute truth.”” Yet 
he has succeeded in giving a basically honest and informative account that is 
well organised and lucidly written. 

Sudents of history will probably find the material on the “German” 
policy of the Legion in the inter-war years most interesting. For students of 
politics what Mr. Wootton has to say about the political methods and the 
political successes and failures of the Legion constitutes a case-study in 
“* pressure politics.” 

Although ex-service men’s pressure politics is fairly simple—the Legion is 
virtually ie only general ex-service men’s pressure group; and there is no 
directly opposing organised a Wootton finds it hard to measure the 
effects of particular methods and to assess the degree to which pressure from 
the Legion accounts for its successes. Thus, on the National we myer 
of 1925: “its main effect was to be discerned only in the long run as“part of 
a cumulative pressure.” On recent successes that “ reflected a change in the 
attitude of society itself to soldiers returning from the wars”: “ that change 
of attitude no doubt was the resultant of many forces, but there is also no 
doubt that it was, at least in part, induced by the untiring efforts of the 
British Legion over the previous twenty years.” And if securing the retention 
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of a separate Ministry of Pensions in 1922 gave the Legion a taste of “ the 
power in public affairs of an organised interest group,” what does the failure 
to prevent the disappearance of the separate Ministry in 1953 show? These 
remarks are not intended as an adverse criticism of the book: quite the 
opposite. Official historians are apt to take too narrow a view and claim too 
much for their organisations. Mr. Wootton avoids the trap. His account 
shows the limits of “pressure politics” as an explanation of policy-making. 

His account also illustrates - much the ro ores between the Govern- 
ment and pressure groups is a two-way relation. One of the inducements that 
led several ex-service men’s bodies to form the British Legion in 1920 as the 
comprehensive ex-service men’s organisation was the money in the United 
Services Fund. Between 1919 and 1947 the British Legion Relief Fund 
received nearly £2,000,000 from that source. As Mr. Wootton puts it, the 
Legion was soon “ established,” with a Royal Charter, its representatives on 
consultative committees, and its leaders’ names in the Honours Lists. When 
competitors appeared briefly during the second world war the Minister of 
Pensions attacked them publicly: “he made it plain that he regarded the 
British Legion as the truly representative body of ex-service men and women.” 
No wonder there are those who suggest that British pressure groups are more 
powerful than American pressure groups, whose relative blatancy is a measure 
of their relative ineffectiveness. 

But there is the other side. The leaders of the Legion defended the 
Ministry of Pensions against attacks from the rank and file. In 1933 there 
was a major row, in which the Prince of Wales was induced to speak on 
behalf of the “ platform” in defence of the Ministry (his similar support of 
the “ German” policy two years later received much more attention). Earlier, 
in 1926, the Legion Conference had passed a resolution against the advice of 
the “ platform” making it possible for the Legion “to oppose every Parlia- 
mentary candidate who has voted against the Pensions policy of the Legion.” 
The leaders had this decision reversed the next year. 

Mr. Wootton believes that the Legion would have been less effective if it 
had carried out the policy approved in 1926: he speaks of the “ exigencies of 
the oe system in Parliament.” I think he is right, though this may, in 
Professor Homan’s words, bring us back to the drain pipes (“drain pipes 
remain on the outside of British houses so that they can easily be got at if 
they freeze”). Mr. Wootton, quite properly, leaves the task of arguing the 
point to students of politics. They would be well served with materials for 
analysis if all authors of official histories were as conscientious, fair, and 
perceptive as he. 

ALLEN Porrer. 
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Tue Economics oF Europzan Air Transport. By STEPHEN WHEATCROFT. 
[Manchester University Press. 358 pp. 35s.] 


For the non-specialist reader this book is fairly heavy going. It is not very 
attractively produced, and Mr. Wheatcroft bes few stylistic graces. Its 
importance lies in the unique combination of practical experience, academic 
poy nny and enthusiasm for the subject possessed by its author, and in 

e fact that—according to its bibliography—it is the first full-scale, non- 
official work on European air transport to be written since 1940. As Mr. 
Peter Masefield says in his introduction, “ it provides the best compendium of 
clear thinking on the subject which has yet been compiled—and in many 
places it provides the only reference available.” 

Although a summary, in a few sentences, of Mr. Wheatcroft’s long and 
well-sustained argument inevitably involves some distortion, it must never- 
theless be attempted to show the book’s importance. He holds that the 
solution of European air transport’s “ short-haul” problems demands more 
intensified operations with higher load-factors. This means, among other 
things, that limitations must be placed upon the further extension of an 
already over-extended system, and that existing services must be replanned on 
more rational principles, with the use of bigger aircraft and fewer main air- 
ports. Obstacles to progress along these lines are the devotion to prestige 
and exclusive economic advantage of the governments operating airlines and 
the empire-building proclivities of the national airlines themselves. Ideally, 
Europe (that is, the “western” Europe with which Mr. Wheatcroft is 
exclusively concerned) needs something broadly equivalent to the United 
States Civil Aeronautics Board. In existing political circumstances, however, 
this is not merely ideal but Utopian. An alternative would be the conclusion 
of “ pooling” agreements between operators—but these would be reconcilable 
with the public interest only in a very few circumstances, as they would 
eliminate hen desirable forms of competition upon which efficient service to 
the public largely depends. As, therefore, it is important that “ ultimate 
arbitration should be by public and not private authority,” governments must 
be uaded to take a longer-sighted view and to establish and support 
machinery for a more developed type of regional planning than exists at 
present. This can be built on the existing basis of the European Civil 
Aviation Conference and the Air Research Bureau, and must be closely linked 
with the International Air Transport Association. Its ny be mage go would 
be an Air Transport Commission, with the primary function of studying 
European traffic flows and preparing plans for a more rational pattern of 
routes. 

I can claim no expertise in Mr. Wheatcroft’s subject. Hitherto my interest 
in European air transport has been exclusively that of a consumer. But I 
cannot imagine that anyone will be able to detect serious flaws in_his 
diagnosis or suggest a remedy which, given the present reluctance of 
European states to make serious sacrifices of their economic sovereignty, could 
be considered more practicable. 

The question, of course, is whether they can be persuaded to surrender the 
immediate advantages which they imagine to accrue to them from the present 
system, even to the extent necessary to make Mr. Wheatcroft’s scheme work- 
able. To all he offers the bait of a very considerable reduction in costs. To 
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the economically weaker states he offers an investment trust which, by 
assisting them to re-equip their airlines, would enable them to enjoy genuinely 
“fair and equal” opportunities within the framework of a “less restrictive 
régime.” The latter seems to me an essential part of his plan, for without 
it the full co-operation of the smaller airline-owning countries could not 
possibly be secured. 

These are fair offers, and one can only hope that those responsible for the 
vast, disorderly European network will study Wheatcroft on Air Transport 
seriously. That he should have to be so cautious in his approach to a solution 
is a sad commentary on economic relations in western Europe. It is still 
sadder that eastern Europe has had to be left out of the picture altogether. 


A. H. Hanson. 


MEN AND Power, 1917-18. By Lorp Beaversroox. [Hutchinson. 
448 pp. 25s. ] 


A serious historian, a sociologist, and a psychologist might each find in this 
book material of profound interest, though almost always the interest would 
be the opposite of what the author intended or o> Let us first try to 
see it through the eyes of the psychologist and put the author on the inspection 
or operating table. This is appropriate for after all, even in history or 
historical biography or autobiographical history—all three of which this book 
purports to be—everything which is given to us, including the facts, comes to 
us through the mind, such as it is, of the author. 

The mind of Lord Beaverbrook is certainly such as it is. As one of the 
two or three most powerful tycoons of the aes world, he must judge 
the ability and control the fate of vast numbers of writers; yet he himself is a 
very poor writer of the English or Canadian language. The paragraph is 
always a good test of the slovenly writer and thinker. Lord Beaverbrook 
spatters his sentences over the page, in ones or twos or threes, without 
reference to their meaning or connection. The sentences themselves are dull 
and undistinguished; their quality can be seen in the following taken at 
random : 


“Following upon his dramatic mobilisation of the Fleet on that dark 
night at the outbreak of war, he did not remain long in the position of 
responsibility where he believed his talents were used to best advantage.” 


When a man writes and publishes a book, he reveals a good deal of his mind 
and its quality to the psychologist by the way in which he writes. But there 
are people—though in fact ran are surprisingly few—whose thought is 
original or profound and have important things to say, but who are very poor 
writers. Let us see whether Lord Beaverbrook is one of these profound dumb 
thinkers, and here, of course, we move gradually into the field of the 
sociologist and historian. 

Lord Beaverbrook, in this book, is telling the story of the crucial year in 
the first world war, the year in which the fate of Britain, the Commonwealth, 
and Britain’s allies hung agonisingly in the balance. He tells the story 
apparently from the inmost inside where Prime Ministers and Cabinets, kings, 
generals, admirals, and newspaper proprietors make history. He was always 
running round to these great men, being consulted and consulting, calling 
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them by their Christian names, with his finger perpetually in the evil-tasting 
pie which historians call history. It is Som on therefore, that, seeing so’ 
closely the ot | of what were great and often disastrous events, he never 
in over 400 pages has an important or original thing to say about them out of 
his own mind. There are plenty of very interesting things in his book, but 
they are always either “revelations” in the sense in which that word is 
habitually oe in Lord Beaverbrook’s papers or they are personalities. Here 
we have pre-eminently the backstairs gossip of history; here indeed we 


“ hear r rogues 
Talk of court news; A pao a with them too,— 
Who loses and who wins, who’s in, who’s out, 
And take upon’s the mystery of things, 
As if we were God’s spies.” 


What is depressing is that the mystery of things as revealed by the 
proprietor of the Daily Express is so trivial and so sordid. It is almost 
entirely a story of who loses and who wins, who’s in, who’s out. The history 
of the years 1917 and 1918 as we see it through Lord Beaverbrook’s eyes is a 
personal struggle—and more often than not a nasty personal struggle—for 
place and power between politicians, soldiers, sailors, airmen, and even King 
George V. The centre of the struggle was the determination of the military 
to wrest from the civilian Cabinet and ministers the direction of the war and 
the control of policy. And in the centre of the centre stands Lloyd George 
who, by a formidable combination of complete unscrupulousness, subtlety, 
cunning, and patience, defeated all the generals and admirals and their allies 
on the throne, in the Lords, and in the Commons. Everything, as recorded 
by Lord Beaverbrook, about Carson, for instance, Haig, Allenby, Robertson, 
Trenchard, George V, and the rest of them, is no doubt true and documented 
in the vast collection of letters, etc., possessed by him. Yet it is difficult to 
believe that this is the whole story. The observer of events, unless he is 
intelligent enough to mistrust himself, sees only what interests him or what he 
wants to see. Lord Beaverbrook saw only the struggle of little men for place 
and power. Herodotus, Thucydides, Gibbon also saw and described that 
struggle making history in other times and climes, but we did not see it as 
the sole determining factor. Is it simplicity and sentimentality to believe that, 
if Lord Beaverbrook had only been able to look beyond the end of his own 
nose, he too might have seen some other and more interesting things making 
history in the year 1917? 

LeonarD Woo r. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Tue Ministry oF Works. By Sir Harotp Emmerson. [| Allen.and 
Unwin. 171 pp. 15s.] one 


Tuis is the fourth volume in the New Whitehall Series, the purpose of which 
is to describe the work of government departments. The author is a former 
Permanent Secretary of the Ministry of Works. He shows that the activities 
of the Ministry cover a wide scope. They include the provision of accommo- 
dation for government departments in this country and official missions 
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abroad; the supply of furniture and equipment, and common services such as 
removals, cleaning, and so forth. The Ministry is also responsible for safe- 
guarding what the author calls “the heritage of the past.” This comprises 
the royal parks and palaces, public buildings such as the Houses of Parliament 
and the law courts, and many historic buildings, ancient monuments, statues, 
and works of art belonging to the nation. The efficiency and well-being of 
the building industry is one of its constant preoccupations. The book 
describes all these activities in an interesting and lucid manner; and it 
concludes with a description of the way in which the department is organised 
and managed. 


AmERIcAN LocaL GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION. By Haroxp F. 
AuperFer. [The Macmillan Company. 662 pp. 4ls. 6d.] 


Tuts is a competent and comprehensive general account of local government 
and administration in the U.S.A. The task is a difficult one, since there are 
about 117,000 ynits of local government of various kinds, and there is a great 
diversity among the several state — Professor Alderfer’s treatise is a 
good deal better than many textbooks on the subject for several reasons. One 
is that he devotes a considerable amount of space to tracing the historical 
foundations of American local government—an aspect which is often 
neglected. Another is that he deals at length not only with relations between 
the local authorities and the states, but also with the relations between the 
federal government and the localities. Thus, for example, constitutional 
requirements and a Court decisions about de-segregation in schools is a 
matter where federal law and policy profoundly affect local education autho- 
rities. Federal grants in aid are also a matter of importance to local 
authorities. A third reason is that the author gives attention to the local 
electoral processes, and to political parties and local politics. And, finally, he 
addresses himself to a number of important problems, such as metropolitan 
areas, the reform of areas and authorities. The book contains a detailed 
description of the main services carried out by local authorities. 


Current Lecat Prosiems, 1956. Edited on behalf of the Faculty of 
Laws, University College, London, by G. W. Keeton and G. 
SCHWARZENBERGER. [Stevens. 275 pp. 32s. 6d.] 


Tuis is the ninth volume of public lectures on contemporary questions of law 
and government delivered in University College, London. Many of the 
lectures deal with matters of great interest. We would mention particularl 

Professor Lloyd’s essay on Obscenity and the Law; Professor FitzGerald’s tal 

on the constitutional future of Malta; Mrs. Korah on the control of 
monopolies and restrictive practices; and Mr. Justice Devlin’s address on the 
common law, public policy, and the executive. The conclusions at which 
Mr. Justice Devlin has arrived concerning the inability of the courts to 
control the executive are of great importance and rea | be widely known. 
Professor Lloyd’s views about the law of obscenity are eminently sensible and 
robust. The Law Faculty of University College continues to show consider- 
able imagination in arranging these annual courses of lectures, and they are 


well worth publishing. 
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